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AN OFFERING TO LOVE :: THE 
DESIGN ON AN OLD BONNET BOX 
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Spectal Qualities which Ave Impa a 


FE no longer restore ancient stat- 

uary by adding fresh arms and 

noses. Why not show—in so far as 
possible—a similar respect for fine old fur- 
niture? 


Among my choicer recent acquisitions has 
been a Queen Anne pier glass of unusually 
generous dimensions. In so far as may be 
judged, it has suffered no repair or change 
since the early seventeen hundreds when it 
was first hung in the broad pier between the 
windows of a fine New England home. 


Yet time has darkened the old lacquer of 
frame and elaborate cresting until they are of 


dull blackness. The double glass, subtly 


I. SACK, 8&5 (harles Street, Boston, Massy 


hand beveled, has been clouded by the 
centuries until its reflecting i is as graciously 
dimmed as an ancient memory. : 


In short, the shine has gone from the 
lacquer and the glare from the glass. Som 
persons would insist upon trying to rejuvenat 
them both with fresh paint and new quick 
silver. 


The result would be a mirror that could 
qualify neither as antique nor as modern 
It would merely be a ruin. 


Collectors will encounter in my stoc 3 
antiques in the condition in which I foun 
them. 


(MEMBER of the AMERICAN ANTIQUE DEALERS AssociIATION) 


10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


3. 


CORKILL 


Telephone: 198 Rock Ferry : 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, — 


atenext MemBER BriTISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION] 


Issues a Special Invitation to All American Dealers Who Intend Vi isiting 
England, to (all and See His Exceptionally Large and Interesting Stock of q 


WO hundred 

genuine old 
English pewter 
plates and dishes, 
mostly with the 
old copies of sil- 
ver marks. Also 
tankards, candle- 
Sticks, snuffer 
trays, pepper 
pots, salt cellars, 
etc. 


F - Spates room 
can be beau- 
tifully furnished 
with Phyfe or 
Sheraton period 
dining table, side- 
board and chairs 
at a reasonable 
price. 


A SET OF THREE QUAINT CHAIRS MADE circa 1780, FOR A GARDENER’S SOCIETY 


SEN UENE ANS I 55 


pecially invited 
for early Maha 
any, Walnut a 
Oak Period F 


niture. 


most int 

esting lot 
Straw work boxes, ” 
made by Fren 


during the Nap 
leonic Wars, co 


present be bought” 
quite cheaply. 


ROCK FERRY, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE (EADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


NeveeegyN their display of antiques 

sy Re it is the intention of Koop- 
ee man always to avoid the 
Je exE confusion of indiscriminate 
multiplicity. Instead, a rigorous se- 
leétion within certain well-defined 
fields eStablishes an assured level of 
quality and a definite unity of re- 
lationship. 

@ The resultant distinétion is, after 
all, incidental to the increased facili- 
ties enjoyed by the customer who 
seeks items whose Style is satisfactory 
and whose suitability may always re- 
main unquestioned. 





18 BEACON Street 


BosTon Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassAcHUsETTS 








The EARLY CRAFTSMEN 


Kentucky, Ohto and Indiana 


ESIGNED and built for the owners of the old manors and 

eStates of the middle-west and south, many wonderful 

examples which are now available for sale, because of the con- 
Stant and careful searching of our buyers. 


+ 


The collection recently received is one of the most 
varied imaginable and consists of early oak and maple 


of crude and quaint types. 
Beds, chests, bureaus, chairs, and many other pieces in 
cherry and walnut. 
Unusual pieces in crotch mahogany and rosewood. 
Console and pier mirrors, carved and gold leaf. 
Lustreware, pewterware, and glass. 
Several fine old portraits in carved and gold leaf frames. 
A wonderful old painting of the 17th Century on old 


black English oak. 
Some hooked rugs, Paisley shawls and numerous other 
pieces of unusual ‘nterest. 


We solicit correspondence with collectors and dealers 


J. P. Zimmerman & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in -Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Old ‘Violins for 
Young Musicians 


O greater mistake can 
be made than that of 
Starting a young vio- 
linist with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 
Taste is formed from the 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first inStrument used. 
Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century’s 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON © HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


Antique Garden Furniture 
of American & Eng lish Origin 
in Wrought Iron, Lead & Stone 


FOUNTAIN AND GARDEN FIGURES, BIRD BATHS 
SUNDIALS, GROUPS, CHAIRS, TABLES AND BENCHES 


. r | a (ee 


AMERICAN PainTED Wroucut Iron GarDEN Bencu, Empire In- 
FLUENCE. Date axpout 1820. 


Decorated in deep bottle green, with metal woven 
panels in caned fashion in light sea green coloring. 


eng garden, whether large or small, will lend itself to the charm of 
the old wrought iron chairs, tables and settees, and will add 
inestimable comfort to your outdoor pleasure. 


FRED J. PETERS 


Early American & English Furniture & Contemporary Embellishments 


384-336 Broapway (Marry) FLusuine, Lone Istanp 
Telephone: Frusuinc 0554-W 


Buhl 
Musical 
(Tock and 
Bracket 


Chased gilt bronze 
dial, blue numerals 
on white porcelain 


Price on 
application 


Georce VW Reynoxps 
1742M Street, N.W.,WasuincTon, D.C. 
Antiques Art Treasures 
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oA Shop with thousands of things 


RARE SPECIMENS for COLLECTORS 
USEFUL ARTICLES for the HOME 
o 


It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop 


7 
ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 (hestnut Street : : :-¢ PHILADELPHIA 


bind 3981 

















To the Antique Lover 
In Search of Ideas 


<j UR Little Colonial House is 
) | open again in its Spring 
oj Clothes. The photograph’ 
shows a corner of the parlor, with 
Chinoiserie paper and deep rose 
brocade hangings, topped by gilt 
cornices. 

The Hoadley clock in the corner 
was made by Eli Terry, and is in a 
most excellent state of preservation. 
The small silhouettes on the wall offer 
a suggestion for Spring wedding gifts, as does the pair of mahogany chairsin Chippendale’s manner. 

If you are restoring an old house, you may find just the idea which is at present eluding 
you waiting here in the Little Colonial House. Visitors are welcome always. 











Jordan Marsh Company, Boston 





URNHAM’S CHATS with CoLLECTors 












V.— FINE FURNITURE & THE HOOKED RUG 





Ss 


antique Furniture. Hooked Rugs 





I first took up as a side issue because 





my clients required floor coverings to 





harmonize with their Furniture pur- 





chases. But having under- 
taken to handle Hooked 
Rugs, I have carried the 



















buying, selling, repairing 
and making of these 
Rugs to such a point that 
I am now known where- 
ever such Rugs are | 
known. Sooner or later 
every important 
Rr Rug re 
passes through 
my hands. 

Yet Rugs do 


not obscure my | 
Y GODDARD CHEST.ON-CHEST 


dealer in furniture. 


pondence. (oncerning Hooked 











business as a HOOKED RUG IN 78th CENTURY FLORAL PATTERN 


— Iam a dealer in on-Chest, now in my possession. It is 

a characteristic Newport piece, excel- 
lently designed, superbly constructed, 
Nothing finer in the way of early 


American cabinet-making is today 


available for the colleéor, 

And in front of this 
Chest-on-CheSt I show 
one of my Hooked Rugs. 
Observe how completely 
and satisfyingly it takes 
and holds its place. 

No more conclusive 
proof of the universal 
rightness of 
- Hooked Rugs 
| with early Am- 
erican Furni- 
ture could well 
—— oo be devised. 

Whatever the 


Here, for ex- requirement, there is always a Hooked 
ample, I illustrate a Goddard Chest- Rug to satisfy it. 
Concerning the Goddard (hest-on-(hest, I invite corres- 


Rugs and their making, 
may I refer to my CHATS in ANTIQUES for March? 








4153} 











R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswicu, MassacHusETTS 


a sein 109 Ipswicu 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 


I the head gear of woman-kind waning in its pre- 





ponderant influence as a beguilement of Cupid? 

After some reflection the Attic inclines to offer 
the belief that it is. Yet such hesitant expression is 
very far from settling the matter, or from being, in 
any wise, rooted in careful judgment. A really just 
conclusion is to be reached not by reflection but by 
earnest research, beginning perhaps with an anthol- 
ogy of millinery, which should reveal much curious 
circumstance—notably the pervasive predominance 
of the bonnet over all other forms of feminine cranial 
covering as a subject of lyric outburst. Somehow the 
bonnet appears to have held a peculiar fascination 
for poets. It was something wherewith to play at co- 
quetry as with a fan. It half concealed, and half re- 
vealed the lady’s face. Furthermore, it lent itself to 
many uses. Its connotations are enticing and it has 
alyric lilt. It rides a meter with a lively and respon- 
sive geniality. And whoso first rhymed it must have 
won quick applause for cleverness. 

To-day, of course, the rhymes are threadbare, and 
so are bonnets. With their passing has passed most 
of the coquetry of millinery. Yet their erstwhile po- 
tency is suggested, if not completely revealed, in the 
elaborateness of the boxes that once enshrined their 
fetching totalities of cherished ribbon and lace and 
perfectly plaited straw. 

From such a box is derived the design on the cover 
of Antiques for this month, which comes to it by 
courtesy of Mrs. Esther Fraser. The sentiment is one 
familiar enough in late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century decoration. A damsel makes offering to Love. 
Perhaps, in the immediate instance, such offering 
constitutes a kind of insurance. Beneath the box lid 
thus symbolically embellished must once have re- 
posed a new spring bonnet. Under sponsorship of Cu- 
_ Pid himself what human male could hope to with- 
stand its enchantment? 





More Bootjacks 





CORRESPONDENCE 
relative to the boot-jack 
bug, or bug boot-jack, 
has continued without 
cessation. More speci- 
mens have been cited 
from various parts of 
the United States and 
from abroad. Of labelled 
examples the latest re- 
port cites one in Ware, 
Massachusetts, bearing 
the initials R.P. All in 
all, the non-partisan in- 
ternationalism of the 
bug seems to be estab- 
lished beyond reasonable 
question; though whether or not such universality 
offers ground for claim to adoption as the appropri- 
ate symbol and emblem of internationalism remains 
a moot point,—fortunately outside the limitations of 
Attic discussion. 

Meanwhile Mrs. C. B. Pinney of Stafford Springs, 
Conneticut, has favored the Attic with a photograph 
of a strange bootjack, now in her possession, which 
gives evidence of relationship to the insect of the 
December cover. At some rash moment in its career, 
a too vigorous attack upon an unresponsive heel evi- 
dently resulted in broken horns. The feet are appar- 
ently embryonic. Bass fishermen who have grubbed 
about under the lesser boulders of summer brooks in 
search of “helgramites”’ for bait will recognize in the 
accompanying illustration a bootjack which has not 
yet passed beyond the larval stage. At the next melt- 
ing it might have turned out as a full fledged bug. 

As for the antiquity of this and other similar ob- 
jects, no conclusive demonstration appears possible 
which will fix the birth date of the original ancestor 
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of subsequent iron flocks. He may have come into 
existence at some time between half and three-quar- 
ters of a century since. There is about his style an 
indefinable something which suggests mid-Victorian 
impulses in the domain of arts and crafts. Mid-Vic- 
torian presumably means mid-nineteenth century. 
Were our mutual friend of much earlier origin, it 
would seem fair to expect him to be rather more 
decorative,—less phlegmatically and unimaginatively 
naturalistic. However, in matters of this kind, it is 
well to recognize that one guess is quite as good as 
another. 


cA Question of Affinity 


Can it be merely a haphazard coincidence that the 
first bootjack bug and the last should be reported 
from college communities? From Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, Ralph A. Barnette writes as follows: 

“T wish to report another encounter with a boot 
jack bug of the same genus as the one found by our 
New Hampshire friend. This one, too, was discovered 
in the woodshed of an old farmhouse, and is, I be- 
lieve, of Pennsylvania-Dutch descent. As the old 
time leather boots are a thing of the past and no one 
in our family is afflicted with Russian boots, Mr. Bug 
has been consigned to a place in front of the fireplace. 
We have named him “The Cricket on the Hearth.’ 
But, in view of the fact that his present habitat is 
within the shadow of that time honored institution 
Allegheny College, we hope that some day a learned 
professor will apply to him a name more in keeping 
with his age and dignity.” 


Help Wanted 


Here is another rather pretty problem which will 
stand a little mutual first aid in the solving. Mrs. 
H. C. Cornwall of Short Hills, New Jersey, very kind- 
ly sends a photograph of a lustre pitcher which, as 
she states, she found in a little “hole-in-the-wall sort 
of a place in London ten years ago.” It is a sharp- 
snouted pitcher, four and one-half inches high, or 
thereabouts, and is “practically a twin of the Corn- 








LPP 5c ETE 
CorNWALLIS AND JACKSON JuGs 
The two are practically identical, except for the different pictures. 





——$____ 


ting, shape, weight, color of band and style of decora. 
tion; except that, whereas the Cornwallis jug bears 
two different pictures (the Surrender of Cornwallis on 
one side and Lafayette Crowned on the other, together 
with a decorated medallion under the spout) the 
Jackson jug is alike on both sides, and carries no dego. 
ration under the spout. The medallion on each side 
consists only of a portrait of General Jackson, ip 
black transfer on a white ground, above the legend 
General ‘Fackson, the Hero of New Orleans. OF this 
Jackson-decorated replica of the Cornwallis jug Mrs, 
Cornwall has never yet encountered a duplicate; nor 
has she heard of one in the possession of other col. 
lectors, or of dealers. 

Now the puzzle lies in discovering, first, why a 
Jackson pitcher should have been produced in the 
same form as a Cornwallis pitcher; and second, why 
the former should be so extremely rare. 

The part of the Attic is not to furnish conclusions, 
but merely to suggest possibilities, for which the more 
experienced members of the circle may substitute 
probabilities and in due time certainties. The Com. 
wallis pitcher is noted in almost all books in which 
American historical china is discussed.* A date has 
been assigned to it, which is not far from the close of 
the Revolutionary war. But if the pitcher is as early 
as that, why the appearance of the crowning of 
Lafayette? Full recognition of that gallant general's 
part in the war which gave independence to America 
did not come to him until his triumphant visit to 
America in 1825, at which time Congress not only 
entertained him royally, as a guest, but voted him 
the comfortable sum of $200,000. 


Lafayette vs Cornwallis 


Ir appears that the Cornwallis pitcher should 
properly be known as one of the various types of dif 
ferent Lafayette pitchers, and that like all the rest, 
it was issued to commemorate Lafayette’s visit to 
America in 1825. The surrender of Cornwallis may 
well have been added to the design because the only 
important military operations that fell to the lot of 
Lafayette as an American general were those which 
preceded Washington’s unexpected descent upon 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. The graceful compliment of 
implying, by a picture on a pitcher, that Lafayette 
was chief cause of the final British catastrophe would 
have come much easier in 1825 than in 1781—albett 
the surrender of the fleet and army-of the British 
was “to the Combined Forces of America and 
France.” 


*The Blue-China Book, Ada Walker Camehl, p. 142 et seq.; illustrated, pp- 138 
and 208. 

The Old China Book, N. Hudson Moore, p. 180. 

Anglo-American China, Edwin Atlee Barber, pp. 136 and 143. 


wallis jug well known to collectors of lustre,” in pot 
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GENERAL JACKSON JUG 
The picture on the reverse is the same as that shown here. 


This Lafayette pitcher, or jug, must have been 
popular; for, though the fact is not generally em- 
phasized, there were at least three editions of it.* The 
one which it seems reasonable to credit as the first is, 
in general outline, almost identical with that here 
illustrated. It is, however, somewhat more skillfully 
done, for the proportions are more refined and the 
curve of the handle is at once more crisp and more 
perfectly balanced. Yet the chief difference between 
this early edition and the subsequent ones lies in 
the fact that, in the first, the picture medallions 
are circular instead of elliptical, and that the transfer 
engraving is of an extremely high quality. In so far 
as may be judged from a photograph, it is from a 
copper line engraving rather tnan from a stippled 
glue “bat.” 

The less carefully madeand decorated pitcher may, 
it is reasonable to surmise, have been issued to supply 
a demand for a product kone cheapness, in addition 
to its memorial intent, would commend it to the 
multitude. 


Untimely Advertising 





And what about General Jackson? It is far from 
impossible that the pitcher bearing his portrait was 
originally intended to capitalize the popular enthu- 


siasm for Lafayette in favor of Jackson’s political 
ambitions. 


ee 


Ph first edition of the pitcher is illustrated in Moore’s The Old China Book; 
the second in Barber, as noted, and the third in Camehl and in the illustra- 


tion herewith. 





It will be recalled that, in the presidential election 
of 1824, Andrew Jackson received a larger number of 
electoral votes than did his chief rival, John Quincy 
Adams. The choice of a President, accordingly, 
devolved upon the House of Representatives, which, 
in 1825, elected Adams. Jackson’s hopes of recog- 
nition were, however, not long frustrated. In October, 
1825, he was again nominated for the presidency, 
and declared himself a candidate. It is significant 
that this occurred during the period of Lafayette’s 
stay in America, when the Lafayette-Cornwallis jugs 
were probably selling like cornballs at a circus. 

It may, therefore, have seemed to English manu- 
facturers of lustre worth while to issue at this time a 
Jackson campaign pitcher of the same shape as the 
Lafayette example and hence calculated to suggest 
heroic analogies. Unfortunately for the success of 
such a venture the real fighting campaign for Jackson 
was still three years distant. It was not until 1828 
that the election took place. In 1825, therefore, cam- 
paign emblems would have been premature, and 
would have found few, if any, purchasers among 
American crockery merchants. 

If this hypothesis is sound, it goes far toward ex- 
plaining Mrs. Cornwall’s Jackson pitcher. Appar- 
ently she has had the rare fortune to encounter a 
manufacturer’s sample,—a chance survivor of what 
must, in the first place, have been an extremely 
limited edition. Whether or not any were actually 
sent to America may be questioned. Will members of 
the Attic Circle take a look at their top shelves to see 
if, by luck, they may discover any duplicate? 

Senvenies of Jackson, in china and glass, seem, by 
the way, to be somewhat scarce. Barber mentions a 
pitcher with Fackson Hero of New Orleans pictured on 
a blue ground. He describes it no further. It may be 
virtually identical with Mrs. Cornwall’s example. It 
may be different. 


Prediétions of Immortality 





Apparently some American heroes could not 
avoid having their portraits on all kinds of household 


utensils, while others signally failed of such recogni- 


tion. It is not so much respect as affection that in- 
duces ordinary folk to. surround themselves with 
portraits of celebrities. Douglas Fairbanks will 
smile down from a thousand walls when Volstead 
will glower from none. Old Rough-and-Ready was 
courageous and he was able. But he is not generally 
looked upon as having been lovable. That may ac- 
count for the infrequency of his appearance on arti- 
cles intended for the house. An unpopular face on a 
bit of china really constitutes a special risk to the 
piece thus decorated. 
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nor kind awaiting the collector who can spare suffi- 

cient patience to track down his quarry in unlikely 

places. Before the modern days of photography and the 
process block—from the forties to the eighties of the nine- 
teenth century—the most popular medium for illustrations 
in books was wood-engraving. Early in the same century 
Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in England, 
produced wood blocks for children’s books. His work cul- 
minated in his 4esop’s Fables, and British Birds with white 
line as a chief factor. He was the precursor of Linton and 
Timothy Cole and of many other famous wood-engravers 
who worked in the American magazines during the eight- 
ies—and later. Their engravings are to be found in Har- 
per’s Magazine and in the Century, and are worth collecting. 
But in the period just preceding theirs, the sixties, came 
the wonderful school of facsimile wood-engravers who 
worked for English magazines and reproduced hundreds of 
fine designs after Sir John Millais, Lord Leighton, Whist- 
ler, and dozens of other notable painters. These men drew 
directly on the wood. After that, these designs were cut by 
Dalziel Brothers or by Swain. That again is a period to 
which collectors with slender purses have given attention.* 
Antagonistic to the wood-engraver, and attempting to 
oust the followers of Bewick, andtomaintain their own posi- 
tion on the basis of a fine chiaroscuro which the early wood 
engraving lacked, remained the 
earlier English school of steel 
engravers, which had been fos- 
tered by Turner, who saw the 
possibilities of thi: delicate sil- 
very style in rendering 
his pearly effects of sunset and 
sunrise. Turner’s Annual Tours, 
1833-1835, three volumes, have 
sixty-one plates of views on the 


*See Chats on Old Prints, by Arthur 
Hayden, Chapter IV. (Frederick Stokes Co.) 


4 “HERE is a realm of undiscovered treasures of a mi- 
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Fig. 1—Mary : 
Painted by Leslie; engraved by Thompson. 








Engravings for the Minor Collector 


By ArrHur Hayden 


















Lady"Elizabeth Leveson Gower 
Painted by Bostock; engraved by Ryall. 





Loire and Seine, and sell for three pounds per volume 
Quite enough! But there are innumerable volumes of the 
same period,—books of Gems, Heath’s Book of Beauty 
Landscape Annuals, Keepsakes, besides books of poems and 
of curious sentimental tales appearing in sumptuously illus. 
trated Souvenirs for such early Victorian ladies as sang “Tg 
be a butterfly, born in a bow’r.” 

It is from this unpromising period, in out-of-the-wa 
volumes, that much fine engraved work may be found, We 
illustrate Mary Lester from a tale of that name in the Book 
of Beauty, 1834. The print tells a story in costume. The 
reticule hanging on the lady’s arm presumably contains 
her jewels, even her youthful beauty is not eclipsed by her 
poke bonnet. Her shoe is fastened with a crossed band of 
elastic web. She is eloping as surely as the Chinese lady on 
the willow pattern plate. And the words which accompany 
this picture throw intense illumination on the class of fash- 
ionable fiction read twenty years after Sir Walter Scott 
had written Jvanhoe, and a few years before Dickens began 
his famous series of novels: 

“And as Mary Lester heard the tender reproaches .. . 
reiterated avowals of his increasing illness, caused, as he 
asserted, by the anxiety that preyed on his mind at her 
hesitating to elope with him, . . . her scruples and fears 
vanished; and in an evil hour, she left the happy home of 
her childhood, and the unsuspecting mother who idolised 
her.” 

The artists who drew for these 
albums, which stood on our 
great-grandmothers’ tables in 
the best parlour, were far from 
unknown. E. T. Parris, who 
drew Mary Lester, had twenty- 
six of his works exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, London. Queen 
Victoria sat to him for a picture 
of her Coronation, and he is also 









Mary Lester “| 
Drawn by Parris; engraved by Rya 
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known as having “re- 
stored” Sir J. Thornhill’s 
paintings in the cupola of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral so 
thoroughly that he left 
nothing of the original 
work. H. T. Ryall, the en- 
graver of this little print 
(only 3% inches by 5 inches 
in size), was historical 
engraver to Queen Victoria, 
and much of his engraved 
work is found in Lodge’s 





Fig.2— THE SENORITA AND Her * 
NuRSE 
Drawn byWilkie; engraved by Hunt. 


Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
SONS. 

That these little engrav- 
ings are worth attention is 
shown by the delightful por- 
trait of The Lady Elizabeth 
Leveson Gower, another of 
Ryall’s plates, after a paint- 
ing by J. Bostock, of whom, 
by the way, nothing seems 
to be known. Of the same 
period, culled from a stray 
volume, is a portrait of Mary 
by C.R. Leslie, R.A., whose 
pictures of Uncle Toby, the 
Widow Wadman, and San- 
cho Panza in the apartments 
of the Duchess are in the 
National Gallery, London. 
This picture is engraved in 
stipple by J. Thomson, who 
was an illustrator of Lodge’s 
Portraits, and had a secret 
process of stippling, which 
he kept as sacredly guarded as did William Blake. Al- 
though not colleéted, the work of this man is excellent. Its 
implications of texture are almost unequalledy The long 
glass earrings mounted in gold, seen in the portrait, are 
now being collected as relics of the early and middle years of 
the last century. The circular silk fan with a long tassel sus- 
pended from the handle is another object which represents 
afashion as remote as the crinoline and the tiny silk parasol. 

The delicate stipple work on the steel by J. Thomson is 
shown to advantage in the print of The Sisters (8x7 inches, 
see frontispiece). This is after a drawing by J. Hayter, 
about whose work nothing seems to be known. This was 


Fig. 3—A Lapy 1n A Satin Dress 
After Terburg; engraved by Payne. 


. engraved just two years before Dickens wrote his Nicholas 


Nickleby, and in the same year in which the Pickwick 
Papers appeared. These are true Dickensian heroines. 





When Sir David Wilkie, the Scottish painter, was in 
Madrid in 1828, he made a number of sketches, and later, 
in the sixties, one of these, entitled The Senorita and Her 


Nurse, was engraved by T. W. Hunt, and was published. 
The little sefiorita carries her fan, and the strapping nurse 
has a leather worked bag not unlike those in which twen- 


tieth century ladies stow all sorts of mysterious things. 


The engraver’s name is not known to colleétors, and his 


work is well nigh forgotten. 

About the same period many larger volumes began to 
make their appearance with engravings on steel after great 
pictures in the European galleries. They were for the most 
part published in England, but had a sale on the Conti- 

nent, especially in Germany 
and Holland. From such a 
volume, entitled The Royal 
Dresden Gallery, published 
by A. H. Payne, Dresden 
and Leipzig, we illustrate 
one of Payne’s engravings 
after Terburg’s Lady in a 
Satin Dress. Gerard Ter- 
burg, or Ter Borch, painted 
in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury in Holland. The plate 
represents a Dutch lady 
washing her hands. The 
character of the furniture is 
interesting—the heavy tap- 
estry cloth with fringe on 
the table, the square sil- 
ver mirror like a modern 
photograph frame, the 
richly gilt carved frames, 
the square leather-backed 
Dutch chair, the four-post- 
er bedstead with its hang- 
ings and canopy,—all these 
are noticeable points in the 
furniture and fitments of a 
seventeenth century bur- 
gher’s home. 


But these larger steel en- 
gravings are not to be com- 
pared in finesse with the 
small landscapes after 
Turner, scattered through- 
out many volumes, some- 
times the work of Miller, 
his favourite engraver, but 
always delightful. It is re- 
freshing for the tyro in col- 
lecting to know that these 
engravings cannot be imi- 
tated. There is no man 





alive who can do such Fig. 4—De Quevepo 
delicate work, or if he 


From a plate dated 7787 in the Euro- 
pean Magazine. 
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could do it, his price charged would be so great as to pre- 
clude success commercially. Unfortunately, some mis- 
guided persons who find these old steel engravings un- 
salable at tall prices have started to color them! Hun- 
dreds of fine engravings have been ruined in this manner 
and then sold as color prints, which they are not. Yet, so 
great is the present craze for color that this practice 1s 
likely to ruin many thousands of fine steel engravings. 

Such methods of improvement recall a process that be- 
came fashionable in mid-nineteenth century days. At that 
time old Chinese porcelain: plates and vases were often 
considered to be lacking in richness of design. They 
showed. too much undecorated surface, especially at the 
rims. Accordingly, they were often repainted with heavy 
red and purple and blue scalloped scale pattern designs, 
clumsily done, and were then refired. It is believed that a 
German named. Clobber was at the head of this industry. 
At any rate, such pieces are termed, by the trade, “clob- 
bered”’; and it is a sufficiently ugly word to indicate the 
character of this wretched treacled work. 

Another field for the minor collector lies in illustrated 
editions of late eighteenth century works. Many of these 
have been broken up by booksellers and their engraved 
plates retained. A good example is Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, first published in 1751. From an edition of 1781 
we illustrate a scene engraved by Heath after a drawing 
by Stothard. Here the eighteenth century interior is drawn 
by an artist contemporary with the subject. The card table 
incident carries us straight back to the days of George II. 
Chippendale had just published his Director, and Doctor 
Johnson, a year later, brought out his Dictionary. The 
ladies are reminiscent of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gains- 
borough’s portraits. 

As a comparison between the Chippendale interior and 
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Fig. 5—E1GHTEENTH Century INTERIORS 





the Sheraton later innovation, two engravings are worth 
reproducing. Stothard’s drawing, engraved by Angus ip 
1781 to illustrate a forgotten novel, The Sisters, shows the 
broad splat back of early Chippendale, and behind, a fing 
Chippendale bookcase. An illustration but seven Years 
later, engraved by Walker after a drawing by Smirke to 
illustrate the Invisible Spy, published in 1788, offers the 
Adam style of classic decoration in the pediment of the 
door and in the medallions on the wall. By this time, too 
the settee, covered with brocade, has made its appearance 
and the slender tripod table indicates readiness for the in. 
troduction of the newer Sheraton or boudoir manner. 

Enough has been stated to show that, in old and neglect. 
ed volumes, lie copper and steel engravings that deserve 
more attention than they have received from lovers of art, 
They are poor relations to the mezzotints and fine etch. 
ings commanding great prices in the auction rooms. But 
their artistic merit is none the less for that. 

We give from the fine run of volumes of the European 
Magazine, full of sound copper-engraved portraits, a plate, 
in date 1781, of De Quevedo, the eminent Spanish satirist, 
born at Madrid in 1570. He was the Moliére of Spain. But 
what interests us is his spectacles. The first spectacled bust 
where tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles have been immor- 
talised in bronze is that of Mr. George Harvey, the Ameri- 
can ambassador to England, made for Mrs. Harvey by Mr, 
Bryant Baker of Washington -and London. But our en- 
graving shows Don Francisco de Quevedo ‘with horn. 
rimmed spectacles perpetuated in an old print engraved 
in 1781 from a picture of a century before. And cénturies 
still earlier Chinese mandarins in Peking were similarly 
protected. So it comes about that, in browsing through 
one’s portfolios of old prints, one comes across many rec- 
ords of fact that give a subtle extra pleasure. 








The first, from a plate engraved by Heath after Stothard; the second, from an engraving by Walker after Smirke; the third from a plate by Angus. 
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The Pottery at Huntington, Long Island 


By Mrs. Irvine S. Samnmis 


[The illustrations, after photographs made especially for this article by Mr. Roger Whitman, show specimens 
in the collection of the Huntington Historical Society, unless other ownership is indicated} 


warmth of a westering sun upon it and with shelter- 

ing hills rising abruptly beyond it to the east—this, 
ina far-off day, a man of vision looked upon, and, finding 
it very good for his purpose, founded there the Huntington 
Pottery. And the name of this man? I do not know it, nor 
can I tell you the date of his coming, but he came to sup- 
ply the needs of a people. 

He was by no means the first maker of pottery in Hunt- 
ington town. When the Museum of the American Indian* 
recently opened its doors to the public it included in its 
collections Indian relics gathered within a few miles of this 
spot, and, among them, fragments of vessels wrought from 
the native clay by the red men and decorated with designs 
picked out in the soft clay with pointed sticks. 

But from 1653 there came drifting into this region from 
New England, and from settlements both east and west on 
Long Island, people of the stock of England, that land so 
rich in adaptable clays that the supply still seems inex- 
haustible after the drain of centuries. And it was natural 
that in new and virgin conditions these settlers should 
begin to look about for signs of the clays with whose uses 
they had long been familiar. Search as he would, the Eng- 
lish settler never found clays of the quality of those of 
the homeland. But such as he found were put to use. 
That, in time, the trustees of the town recognized a value 
in its clay beds, is shown by an agreement, under date of 
October 22, 1751, by which Adam States of Horse (Lloyd’s) 

*15sth Street and Broadway, New York City. 


| GENTLE slope to the water’s edge, with the 








Fig. 1— Owned by Mrs. Fohn F. Wood. 


Fig. 2— Owned by the H untington Historical Society. 


Neck might take white clay at one shilling per cord for 
five years from East Neck, the bounds being “‘from a wal- 
nut sapling on ye side of ye bank to the eastward of Jehiel 
Seamer’s northerly to a rock near low water mark to carry 
away as much as he can gitt to ye west of said bounds he 
not to make practice of selling to any other man.” Prob- 
ably Adam States needed clay for making bricks for build- 
ing purposes at Horse Neck. 

If clays could not be mixed to produce porcelain, they 
must be made to do what they could for the supply of 
household needs; and it was then that our man of vision 
appeared. Perhaps he had been a potter in England; per- 
haps aworkman who had helped to turn New England clays 
into acceptable utensils. At any rate, on that acre of 
ground at Huntington Harbor the huge hewn timbers were 
set up for the building that remained the heart of the pot- 
tery through all the years of its existence. Later it was 
added to at either end; the original kiln gave way to two 
new ones, both of which were, in turn, rebuilt. The main 
building was two stories in height, and that, with the two 
kilns, finally covered a tract fifty by one hundred feet in 
extent. 

The years of disturbed relations with England, prior to 
and during the Revolution, saw so little of household wares 
brought here that the potter of that period even success- 
fully attempted cups and saucers, but none has survived, 
and I must believe that, as table ware, such pieces were 
rather sorry specimens, something about “grapes of 
thorn,” and “figs of thistles” being applicable in the case. 
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Fig. 3 — No.1 owned by Mrs. Fohn F. Wood; No.3 by the author. 





We reach the time of existing deeds to that pottery acre 
in 1805, when Jonathan Titus and Sarah, his wife, on the 
27th day of February of that year, transferred land, mes- 
suage, and everything pertaining thereto for the sum of 
$250.93 to four men, who evidently felt that there was 
opportunity for prosperity for more than one in the pot- 
tery business. These men were Timothy Williams, Scudder 
Sammis, Samuel Fleet, and Samuel Wetmore. During the 
spring of the same year (1805) Timothy Williams deeded 
his quarter interest to Moses Scudder for $65.25—an ad- 
vance of $2.51—and for some time these men did business 
as Samuel J. Wetmore & Co. 

After twenty years, in 1825, we find Moses Scudder, 
who presumably had bought out the other three owners, 
deeding the property to Benjamin Keeler, who, with his 
wife, Sarah C., in 1827 deeded it to Henry Lewis and 
Nathan H. Gardiner. 

There is pottery extant bearing the marks “Lewis and 
Gardiner,” ‘Lewis and Lewis,” and “Lewis” only, which 
show the variations in proprietorship during twenty-seven 
years to 1854, when Henry Lewis deeded to I. Scudder 
Ketcham and Francis Hoyt. These men were not potters, 
but owned the property while it was operated by Ketch- 
am’s son-in-law, Frederick J. Caire of a Poughkeepsie pot- 
tery, whose name appears on the ware made during their 
period of nine years. 

In 1863 Ketcham and Hoyt deeded to the three Brown 
brothers—George, Thomas, and Stephen, who also had 
come to Huntington from Hudson River potteries. Later, 
Stephen and-Thomas left the firm, and George W., son of 
George, entered it with his father. The name, however, 
continued to the end as Brown Brothers. 

Work in the Huntington Pottery finally ceased in 1904; 
and in 1918 the last of the pottery buildings was removed. 

All of these owners had to secure leases from the town 
trustees for dock privilege against their property. Those of 
1805 and 1825 are especially interesting as showing us that 
the only road to the north from the head of the harbor in 
those days was the sandy right-of-way at the water’s edge. 

The earliest wares of the Huntington Pottery were 
made from the common, local, red, brick clay,* which, 
after being mixed and ground and worked to the required 
smoothness, was turned into shapes of many sorts and 
sizes. Smudges of darker colorings, brown or black, were 
applied irregularly for decoration. Later, the dried forms 
were dipped into a wash of fluid clay, which usually con- 


*As many as half a dozen brickyards have existed at one time and another 
within as many miles of the pottery. 


Fig 4 

tained red lead, and these, after successful firing, came out 
in rich red shades, sometimes a veritable mahogany in 
tone, the decorative splashings adding, by contrast, to the 
richness of appearance. This ware was thick, rather soft, 
and easily broken; yet, fortunately, choice examples of it 
still exist. 

When we find in our Court Records as early as 1658 dis. 
putes as to ownership in “a but of rum and a pip or 2 of 
windes” which Mark Megs was called upon to help unload 
when he “ware a weding of indian corn,” and when we 
further study the daily and “occasional’’—social, business, 
political, and religious—customs of the people, we know 
that liquid-tight vessels were a necessity. Hence in dipping 
the pieces of pottery into the glazing bath care was need- 
ful that the bottom within be thoroughly covered. Yet for 
its final plunge the vessel must be held somewhere. As a 
result, the bottom, outside, was left a veritable heel of 
Achilles, and many specimens show an unglazed rim near 
the bottom, where not quite enough of the lead glaze ad- 
hered to run down and wholly cover the sides. 
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Fig.6— Owned by the author. 


Pitchers must have been in great demand, but pitchers, 
alas, are exceptionally subject to disaster on account of 
projecting handles and lips, even when one has not par- 
taken too freely of the contents of pipe or butt. Greatly do 
we rejoice in a perfect example in a rather light shade of the 
old red ware, the cloudy splashings of a lovely brown, its 
height eight inches, its great age indicated further by a 
deterioration of the glaze in spots which was hardly no- 
ticeable when we first knew it, some twenty-five years ago. 
(Fig. 4, No. 3.) 

A pitcher this that has unquestionably seen the light in 
three centuries, from whose unchipped rim the glaze has 
been smoothly worn by many rubbings, and at whose lip 
it is easy for a sympathetic ear to catch the murmur— 

“My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry; 
But fill me with the old familiar Juice 
Methinks I might recover by and by.” 


Fine examples of the old ware in darker red are the 
graceful, broad-mouthed jar (Fig. 7), and the straight- 
sided ones (Fig. 7, Nos. 7 and 2) which could tell us de- 
le@table tales of the rich preserves they have served to 
family and guests in their day:—quinces and pears cooked 
slowly to a clear, rich red, quite worthy of the jars that 
were to hold them. 

Number 3 of Figure 3 is a mixing-bowl, nearly four inch- 
es deep and eleven in diameter. Its edge is somewhat 
chipped and its inner glaze badly worn from the vigorous 





Fig.7— No. 7 owned by the author. 





stirring of many a spoon, but its black-splashed outside is 
handsome still. 

Iantha Sammis of Huntington was married to Abner 
Chichester on the 26th of August, 1813, and the beautiful 
old red crocus jar (Fig. 2) was made for her before her 
marriage and bears her maiden name, scratched through 
the glazing clay before firing, between the two lower rows 
of creases. No doubt the fair Iantha loved flowers; per- 
haps she had so buried bulbs and patiently turned them 
to the sun that they had bloomed for her through holes 
cut in a rude box. Perhaps she knew better than the potter 
who fashioned this jar for her that, for all its distinétive 
beauty, a glazed jar without bottom vent for drainage 
might not develop crocuses successfully, and that, when 
her hearth fire died out at night, if the damp earth froze, 
her fair jar would be rained. 

At any rate, it gives no sign of hard usage and we thank 
its gentle owner for the care that preserved it for us. 

Experience in the mixing of clays, together with the 
bringing of better sorts from a distance by means of the 
little freighting boats that sailed Long Island Sound, 
resulted, about 1800, in the making at Huntington of so- 
called stone ware, gray in color, often decorated in blue, 
fired in specially built kilns to a flint-like hardness, and 
adapted to many forms. 

I look upon Figure 5 as a miracle—a fourteen-inch, five- 
gallon crock, which bears the stamp of Lewis and Gardiner. 
Its handles are heavy rolls of clay attached to the crock 
only at the ends, so that the fingers may slip through them 
in lifting it, and they are as sound as on the day when the 
crock came from the kiln, nearly a century ago. I once 
saw a crock of perhaps two-gallon capacity with handles 
like these, but it has disappeared from my knowledge. 
That was the only other pair of such crock handles that 
I have ever encountered. 

Figure 6 shows a smaller Lewis and Gardiner crock, blue- 
flowered, and not exactly true, but “did the hand then of 
the potter shake?” No matter! And beside it stands an- 
other, a shade over two inches in diameter, two and one- 
quarter inches tall, bravely decked with a rich blue band 
around the top and with a spray of blue below it; and this 
was the toy of a little girl who was born in 1829. The 
Huntington Pottery never did neglect the children. 

That gray stoneware made wondrous jugs—such tall 
and shapely and enduring jugs, such gloriously capacious 
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Fig. 8 — No.2 owned by Miss Carrie E. Brown. 
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jugs! It was a smaller relative ot some in our collection 
(Fig. 8, No. 7) that figured in the reminiscences of a little 
boy of the early half of the last century. This jug must go 
at regular intervals to be filled with rum at the cross- 
roads store, a mile or two away; and the boy was trusted, 
with the jug in a basket on his arm, to ride a certain horse, 
guiltless of saddle, on this important mission. It was his 
joy, as soon as the barn was left behind, to plant his 
bare feet firmly on the horse’s back, and so standing, 
steadied by the bridle, to gallop to and from the store, 
always making the journey without disaster to boy or jug 
or rum. 

Figure 9 gives a satisfactory exhibition of individuality 
—a twelve-inch jug swelling to an almost equal diameter, 
and with a bottom broader in proportion than was common 
to the jugs of its period; for the potter intended this to 
perpetuate in its decoration the gallant sloop Dread of 
Huntington. So he must have room to outline her hull in 
seemly fashion, and here we see her with swelling main- 
sail and jib, every stick and line and seam carefully 
scratched, and emphasized with blue. These small-bot- 
tomed jugs, in spite of a wicked tendency to upset and 
waste. their precious contents, persisted into the Brown 


ee, 


Brothers’ period, but they were eventually discontinued 
in favor of the safer broad-bottomed type of the familiar 
little brown jug of song, and commerce. 

It is because they represent expression of individualj 
by the potters, that I call attention to a group of gray 
stone crocks (Fig. 7). The first, with its rolled handles at. 
tached at top and bottom, and standing staunchly—f not 
gracefully—out at the sides, has its decorative blue q 
plied in a point of scallops not unlike those produced by 
the crochet hooks of the potter’s female descendants 
generation or two later. The potter who turned the second 
had a steady hand and an eye for grace. He carefully in. 
cised the outline of his design before applying the blue. 
The small third, adorned with its thrifty blue tree of no 
known variety, has perfectly straight sides, with no sign of 
rim or roll at the top, such as was common to most crocks, 
early or late. 

I have seen an inkwell of the gray ware which had the 
name of the owner, I. Platt, scratched upon it in script 
before firing. We often come upon the name Isaac in the 
records of the Platt family, and the inkwell no doubt be. 
longed to one of these. 

The earthenware that developed along with the stone. 
ware at Huntington was of varying shades of brown, these 
differences as well as the variations in the glaze depending 
much upon the firing. Pieces packed closely in the kiln 
and smaller pieces that were placed inside larger ones for 
economy of space were all affected in appearance thereby, 
Here are two interesting brown jugs (Fig. 70), and with 
them a soap dish of a light brownish shade, practically 
without glaze, so hard that it remains unblemished after 
unreckoned years of hard service in kitchen sinks. 

A good deal of the earthenware produced by Brown 
Brothers had a decidedly reddish color, yet when any of it 
is put beside a piece of the early red ware the differences 
are so apparent that no one should ever confound the one 
with the other. 

Processes in Huntington were, from the beginning, natu- 
rally, much the same as in potteries elsewhere. The clays 
were mixed and smoothed to proper consistency in a 
grinding pit, where carefully-set knives attached to a re- 
volving frame, operated by horse power, reduced the mass 
to uniformity. Six wheels were in use at once in the Hunt- 
ington Pottery during the period of its heaviest business, 
both floors of the main building being used for the pur- 
pose. Besides the pieces that were thrown on the wheels, 
certain others, such as covers for crocks and the all-bottom 
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Fig. 12— Owned by Mrs. George W. Scudder 


pie-plates, were shaped from molds of plaster of Paris, or 

d clay. 

i ss 12 and 13 show the round and oblong pie plates, 
rich in memories of mince, pumpkin, apple, and meat pies, 
and the deep, round one of Figure 13 is forgiven its worn 
appearance for the sake of the steaming, juicy, crusty 
clam pies it has held. These pie plates were made by roll- 
ing a mass of clay much as pie-crust is rolled, except that 
the roller had a gauge at either end to bring the flattened 
clay to an even thickness. 

After rolling, the yellow decoration was applied and 
the sheets of clay put aside to dry further. When at just 
the right state, a sheet was placed over the red clay mold, 
pressed firmly down to shape it, and the edge trimmed 
round. Next, the upper surface was flowed with the glaz- 
ing bath, which was not necessary for the bottom, and the 
plate was ready for the kiln. 

The firing of a kiln remains today, as it has always been, 
more or less of a lottery, and the kilns at Huntington Har- 
bor were no exception. They were about twenty feet in 
diameter, with walls four feet in thickness, the packing 
space being about twelve feet across and six in height, the 
flues converging at the top and their chimneys extending 
to a considerable height above the roof. They had eight 
fire-holes each, which were fed with coal every thirty min- 
utes for twenty-four hours, then with wood every fifteen 
minutes for twenty-six hours. In summer about fifty hours 
were given to the cooling before the kilns could be opened. 
Less time for cooling was required in winter. 

The stoneware, which had no glazing bath, acquired its 
glaze from the use of salt, which, after coal and wood had 
done all they could, was thrown on the fires. 

Besides the near-by brick clays that were used at first, 
the pottery made use of clays found at Little Neck, Crab 
Meadow, West Neck, Cold Spring Harbor, Hog Island, 
Glen Cove, Perth Amboy, and the slip clay from Albany. 
In addition to articles already mentioned, water kegs, 
churns, stove-tubes, soap dishes with perforated false 
bottoms, hanging and standing flower-pots—plain and 
fluted, with their saucers; pipkins, bean-pots, toilet ves- 
sels, bowls, etc., were made at Huntington. But in com- 
mon with all other such potteries, the business was 
encroached upon by the manufacture of granite-iron or 
enamel ware until, towards the end, flower-pots consti- 
tuted the only output. 

t, West, and South the teams of the pottery owners 


-cattied their wares through the length and breadth of 


Long Island, supplying the general stores. By boat, too, 


Fig. 13 — Owned by Mrs. L. G. Carll and Mrs. Fohn F. Wood. 


these wares went to some of the island coast villages as 
well as to the Connecticut shore. A 

Brown Brothers were very obliging to those who wanted 
to express their own ideas with pottery. Pitchers or other 
chosen shapes, when dried to the proper condition, would 
be turned over to them that they might scratch away the 
brown slip and bring out designs in the lighter body color, 
after which the pieces were fired. Some customers de- 
signed special shapes, which the potters would turn for 
them, after which they would decorate them in such 
fashion as they pleased. But no attempt was made by the 
firm to produce “art pottery” except in this way—to indi- 
vidual order. (See Fig. 4, No. 2, and Fig. 74.) 

For myself, I would not exchange my old red jars, with 
their cloudy markings of brown and black, for any of the 
so-called “‘art pottery” that I know. And if you are so for- 
tunate as to own such a jar, fill it for a season with your 
blossoms, from the daffodils and dogwood of springtime 
to the dahlias and chrysanthemums of fall, and you will 
agree that it has a beauty worthy of your love. 

Whether red, or gray, or brown, the handiwork of the 
generations of Huntington potters is a heritage to be 
treasured, for their work has ended. Daily, as from the 
beginning, the light of a westering sun falls warmly on that 
gentle slope that stretches to the water’s edge, but gray 
roofs and towering chimneys no longer welcome its rays. 
The Huntington Pottery is but a memory. 





[Note — The foregoing paper was read at the December meeting of 
the Huntington (Long Island) Historical Society, of which the author is 
the president.—Eb.] 





Fig. 14— No. 2, owned by Mrs. Helen Fones. 
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The Ticket Collector 


Part 





By P. J. Cropper 


W: need to retrace our steps to observe another 
style of bottle tickets. Splayed hoops (see Fig. 
40) in silver and Sheffield plate had been made 
from 1780 or so. The departure from this type consisted 
of a fine, hand-drawn silver wire circlet, to which a ticket 
was attached, by either hook or hinge, or was soldered 
directly on the circlet. These circlets were from one to 
three inches in diameter, the lesser being for cruet bottles, 
the intermediate for pickle jars, and the larger for de- 
canters. We show three sizes, the Vidonia (Fig. 34) (a 
Canary wine, once fashionable) being by Phipps and Rob- 
inson, 1805-6. These ring labels are scarce; the three illus- 
trated came (with others) from the Clitherow heirlooms 
and Cassiobury (Earl of Essex) sales (London, June, 1922). 

Labels of tiger’s claws (Figs. 35 and 36) are real curios. 
Usually two claws were joined and artistically mounted in 
silver. The engraving and chasing are such as only a pains- 
taking Hindoo artist would give time to execute. The 
chains are hand-drawn, and one of the specimens has a 
clasp to take up the slack of the chain. Another rare label 
(Fig. 37) is one of a set of three representing Burmese 
characters. This dancing girl in native costume is most ef- 
fectively designed and engraved. The set which it illus- 
trates was made in Burmah for some planter or officer 
who remembered the polish of his European home, and 
brought back his bottle tickets on his return. A third rarity 
is discoverable in the boars’ tusks mounted in silver (Figs. 
38 and 39), with the name on a silver plate, cr, more rarely, 
burnt in the tusk. These were the visible records of the 
prowess of some mighty pig-sticker (not Chicagoan), 
brought home for the envious admiration of his friends— 
perhaps! 

Ivory labels are scarce. They were made in tablet form, 
the material not lending itself to much variety. Occasion- 
ally one is found bearing a long ivory chain, which increases 
its value. But their best form was the splayed hoop, cut 
concentrically from an elephant’s tusk, the core being used 
for balls. Turned in this way, each differed in size from its 
neighbour. They were fragile, and, though they continued 
to be made as late as 1870, few have survived. Figure 40 
reproduces three sizes. 

Mother-of-pearl was also pressed into service. Labels, 
mostly of crescent shape, but occasionally shields, ovals, 
and rectangulars, are found in this material. Some are 
finely and delicately engraved by oriental artists. Being 
fragile, it is quite an exception to obtain such good exam- 
ples as Figures 41, 42, 43. 

We have previously stated that the earliest known 
allusion in print to labels occurs in the newspaper adver- 
tisement of the auction sale of the Battersea enamel fac- 
tory. Founded in 1750, this factory had a short existence 
of six years, but, during that period, it produced real ob- 
jects of vertu, and those which survive have greatly ap- 
preciated in value. Bottle tickets were among the beauti- 





fully decorated objets d’art. There are in the Viétoria and 
Albert Museum (London), in the Schreiber collection, ten 
shield-shaped labels, each about two and one-half inches 
in width and depth, decorated in colors, with cupids or 
fauns, transfers from the drawings of the ingenious artist 
Ravenet. The type is so scarce that we have seen only 
one example on sale. 

After the Battersea factory closed, some of the workers 
continued manufacturing in a small way, and to them we 
attribute the specimen, Figure 44. Figure 45, decorated in 
blue, is a mystery, since it is inscribed with the Italian for 
Cape of Good Hope White (wine). We are satisfied that it 
is an antique; probably it, too, was made by ex-Battersea 
workers. A word of caution to the new collector. During 
the past twenty years a factory in Paris has been making 
imitations of Battersea enamels, and labels have not es- 
caped attention. In London respectable dealers do not 
handle them; but they are found in stores that have a 
continuous “lease expiry,” or “‘no reasonable offer re. 
fused” sale, and they are priced at less than two dollars. 
Seaside resorts and cathedral cities have also been liber. 
ally salted with them. No one need be deceived, however, 
for there are specimens of genuine labels in the museums. 

It is time we turned to labels made of alloys other than 
silver. Pinchbeck was the earliest maker of these. Christo- 
pher Pinchbeck made snuff boxes, sword hilts, buttons, 
and other small articles of his secret metal, “which can 
hardly be distinguished from gold” in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. We believe that he made bottle tick- 
ets; anyway, Figure 46, a shield engraved in the 1750 style, 
and bearing on the back the initials C.P., supplies the 
ground for our faith. Figure 47, Five Cupids, a very fine 
die-made label about 1820, is also Pinchbeck. 

By Sheffield plate we mean those articles of copper to 
which a sheet of real silver was annealed. The process was 
discovered by accident about 1755, and continued to be 
utilized until about 1830, when the method of eleétro- 
plating was invented. Let us be clear: electro-plated arti- 
cles are not Sheffield plate. In a Sheffield manufacturers 
catalogue, issued about 1780, we find an illustration of a 
crescent-shaped wine label. The wholesale price was four- 
teen shillings a dozen. But we have no doubt that such 
labels were made much earlier than this. The workers of 
Sheffield were clever artisans, and had to produce as 
attractive articles as their competitive silversmiths. And 
as they accomplished this in plate, so it was with labels. 

Unfortunately, the number of early fine specimens of 
Sheffield that survive is small. Frequent polishing wort 
away the silver on projecting points; the copper showed 
through with the result that the small article was discarded. 
However, we are able to illustrate five of the old labels; 
and it has to be admitted that in workmanship they ate 
the equals of their silver brethren: Crescent with Wreath 
and Shield (Fig. 48); Ornament (Fig. 49); The Flying Fox 
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(Fig. 50); Vine, Basket, and Mask (Fig. 51); Fruit and 
Flowers (Fig. 52). Antique Sheffield plate ranks in value 
with old silver, so the old decorative labels. But not all 
plated copper labels are Sheffield plate; on the contrary, by 
far the larger number now found belong to the post 1830 
eriod and are merely electro-plate. 

While Sheffield plate was being produced—and it was 
made at several places, as Sheffield, Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, and London,—labels of other alloys, close and 
French plated, were being fashioned in Birmingham. 
Matthew Boulton (partner of James Watt) was in busi- 
ness at Soho, making all kinds of plate. He was the earliest 
customer at the Birmingham assay office, when it opened 
in September, 1773, and among the articles he sent in were 
“labels for bottles.” Other makers were Linwood, Unite 
and Hilliard, and Wilmore. 

The midlanders were always to the fore in producing 
novelties, and the time arrived when they became the 
source of manufacture for the London trade. Their early 
output was creditable in both design and wearing quali- 
ties. But after the electro-plating process started, many 
grades of plating occurred and at the same time a craze 
for cheapness set in. As a consequence, applied art took on 
its dullest and drabbest style, ornament gradually de- 
cayed, and labels became in the end just tickets, with 
beaded or reeded edges,—often of brass, sometimes not 
plated, everything being sacrificed to low prices. 

Fortunately we can show a few of the labels made before 
this time of economic and artistic darkness. Figure 53 
shows one of Boulton’s engine-turned circulars. Figures 54 
and 55 are Leaves; Figure 56, Barrel and Vine; 57, orna- 
mental Pendant; 58, Muscat in scholastic fancy script; and 
59, probably the largest of all labels, The Bat. 

Was it Cowper who wrote, or might have written, 
“Sometimes a light surprises collectors on the flair’? For 
surely it was some streak of lightning that struck us, when 
we saw, in a dingy window, two Bats suspended from a 
gas pendant. Gazing at them in a sort of trance, we forgot 
all the rules of the game as laid down by Marmaduke and 
Leildfitch. We should have entered the store and politely 
asked to be shown a somewhat battered pewter mortar, 
and after pestle-ing a bit and rejecting the article, as we 
turned to leave, should have uttered those words of power: 
“By the by, what are those two funny birds hanging in 
in the window?” 

But we forgot all this and boldly asked for the Bats, 
and dazedly paid for them. We then retired to the solitude 
of the Thames Embankment to do a little gloating. 

Of course there must be more of these bats somewhere; 
they are over four inches in spread, and no one would make 
an expensive pattern just for two labels. Our hope is that 
they are in New York or Boston. The suitability of the 
Bat fora wine label is not so obscure as may be thought; for 
surely the bat flies by night. 

After 1850 labels fell into disuse; the old dies were past 
use; the demand for silver had fallen to negligible propor- 
tions, and such labels as were produced were merely tick- 
ets. And in 1860, a new law established in Britain the li- 
censed store (not an inn), where single bottles (not less) of 
wines and spirits could be purchased for home consump- 
tion. This at once led to the introduction of the paper-la- 


belled wine bottle, hardly ever before seen. And what was 
more, the wine was as good out of the bottle as from a 
decanter, and the bottle saved a lot of trouble. And the 
provincial hotels found out the point as well, for some 
customers were rude enough to ask to see the original bot- 
tle of their special brand. Thus the bottle ticket business 
received a blow from which it is never likely to recover. 
So now, instead of being purchased for use, these tickets 
are sought after as curios. The London Museum, St. 
James’ Park, has a very fine series, and the Victoria and 
Albert, South Kensington, has labels in both the silver 
and enamel departments, and, strangely enough, two 
Battersea labels serve as pictures in the “Powell” dolls’ 
house. There are several collections in private hands. That 
from. which our illustrations are taken numbers nearly 
five hundred distinét patterns and one hundred and twenty 
different names. 

It may well be that we are deluding ourselves in think- 
ing that we can interest others in this bottle ticket hobby, 
—in the collecting of these trivial but intimate links with 
the past. We may be sure that American goldsmiths were 
not behind their British brethrenin making them. So it’s a 
hobby with life in it, a hobby in which the scent may turn 
suddenly from cold to hot, a hobby which entails an ap- 
preciation of craftsmanship, as well as a study of marks, 
and names, dates, styles and even the history of beverages. 

We know that the habits and customs of the Old World 
accompanied her sons and daughters to the New. We 
know that sparkling glass and silver were imported from 
the Old to the New along with other luxuries. We know 
that Governor Montgomery of Fort George had a fine set 
of champagne glasses and that General and Madame 
Washington possessed a splendid collection of glass for 
use at their stately functions, to say little of the wine cooler 
whose capacity was eighteen bottles of a gallon each! We 
know that Richard Deane of Long Island distilled or sold 
among other beverages Royal Usquebaugh and Red Ratifec 
along with two super-excellent liqueurs. 4gua Mirabilis and 
Aqua Coelestes. It was Franklin, the pet of the duchesses 
of France, who composed for home consumption his recipe 
for punch:— 

“Boy, bring a bowl of china here, 
Fill it with water, cool and clear; 
Decanter with Jamaica ripe, 
And spoon of silver, clear and bright, 
Sugar twice fin’d in pieces cut, 
Knife, sieve and glass in order put, 
Bring forth the fragrant fruit, and then 
We’re happy till the clock strikes ten.” 


Yes, we are interested in the way our ancestors lived— 
whether in the dignified etiquette of Mount Vernon, or in 
the homely independence of the smaller houses; in what 
they ate and drank, in the clothes they wore, the books 
they read, in their house furnishings, and their diversions. 
There can be little doubt that from Maine to Georgia their 
filled decanters bore the necklaces and artistic labels of 
shining silver, some of which, like treasure trove, may to- 
day be waiting to emerge from their seclusion to live once 
more—not their old lives, but a life of esteem and regard 
due to the memory of those very respectable people—our 
forefathers. 
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Fig. 7— “Fasa* sNABLE Furniture” (October, 1874) 
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“A isa dining room chair of mahogany; 4, a chair of Grecian form; c, a Grecian parlour chair otherwise called Trafalgar, after the late Lord Nelson.”.From 
Ackermann’s, The Repository of Arts, Literature and Commerce for October, 1814. Courtesy of the Boston Athenaeum. 


The Phyte Style Abroad 


eA Note on (hair Design 


By Meyric R. Rocers 


HE widespread increase of interest in the work of 

Duncan Phyfe and his shop, due to the recent ex- 

hibition at the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
excellent monograph written in connection with it by Mr. 
Charles O. Cornelius, leads us to examine more closely 
contemporary work in England and France to discover 
what virtue lies in it. 

New York was fortunate in having a craftsman of such 
powers as Phyfe working at a time when taste was being 
tossed high and low on a very uncertain sea. At the time, 
France, to be sure, had her Jacob family; but in England 
no single name stands out at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century as a sort of standard for what was best in 
her cabinet-making traditions. 

Poor crazed Thomas Sheraton died in 1806, after giving 
to the world the atrocities of taste published in his last 
edition of the Drawing Book. The fevered striving after 
novelty, which seems to have been one symptom of a time 
shaken with tremendous political events, had seemingly 
swamped artistic judgment and favored the adoption of 
any new motif, if sufficiently fantastic and presumably 
“smart.” 

It is really hard to believe that the freak camels in Shera- 
ton’s “parlour chair” of his last edition—probably inspired 
by the exploits of Bonaparte in Egypt, or rather by his 
defeat at Aboukir—could even have been imagined by the 
same brain that designed some of the best chair-backs in 
the history of cabinet work. One looks also in vain for a ray 
of inspiration in the @ /a mode furniture designs published 
by George Smith in 1809. British cabinet-makers appear to 
have rushed recklessly from the delicacy of Sheraton’s in- 





terpretation of Louis XVI into a horrid mixture of jim- 
crack “Gothic” and misconceived re-creations of Greek 
antiquity (Fig. 7).* 

On the basis of this evidence alone, it would seem that 
the recently severed colonies across the Atlantic were pro- 
ducing work far and away ahead of anything which the 
mother country was doing, and that, in so far as the art of 
furniture making was concerned, the artistic center of the 
English speaking world had shifted to the western Atlantic 
seaboard. 

As Mr. Cornelius shows us, Phyfe probably began learn- 
ing his craft in Scotland, but left that country while the 
last phases of the Sheraton-Hepplewhite manner were in 
full vogue. There is little reason to think that there was 
any essential difference in style between the work he had 
been learning to do and that which he found in the new 
country. The independent work of Phyfe, as we know ita 
few years later in the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while in great part late Sheraton, shows something 
more than can be readily admitted as a purely personal 
development attained in this short time. This difference 
seems to be most evident in chair designs of the so-called 
Directoire type. 

The well-known enthusiasm for France and the French, 
and the rather anti-British sentiment of the time, natu- 
rally make us turn to Paris to account for these qualities 
in Phyfe’s work. Georges Jacob and his sons were the lead- 
ing exponents of chair design at this time in the French 
capital. In their work, if at all, we should find the clue. 
Thanks to the publications of M. Dumonthier, we have 4 


*See ANTIQUES for Aug ust, 1922 (Vol. II, p. 79.) 
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representative series of their products from before the fall 
of the ancien regime up to the artistic dictatorship of Per- 
cier and Fontaine under Napoleon. 

An examination of these publications shows us, it is true, 
the prevalence of many of the motifs occurring in the 
Phyfe type :—the ‘‘crosse” roll of the back, the continuous 
curve of back and leg, and the equally continuous sweep of 
hack and seat. In spite of these and many other details, 
however, there is as much difference between the feeling of 
these Directoire and Consulat types and the models of 
Phyfe, as between them and the accepted late Sheraton 
designs. From this it hardly seems probable that Phyfe 
was influenced very directly at this time by French work. 

Fortunately the third edition of the Drawing Book of 
Sheraton, and the publications of the worthy Smith, are 
not the only source of information we have about contem- 
porary English work. The pieces themselves are the very 
best witnesses. The most common chair made in England 
at this time seems to have been the roll-top, slightly splay 
legged, painted and caned “Sheraton,” which retained its 
popularity well into the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century side by side with the type of thing shown by 
Smith. Unhappily practically all the works on English 
furniture stop short at the year 1800, and few examples 
of the following decade have been given the publicity 
awarded their immediate predecessors.* It is only here and 
there that we get hints of other types which must have ex- 
isted among the vast amount of furniture made at this 
time. It certainly seems hard to believe that some transi- 
tion did not exist between true late Sheraton and English 
Empire. 

The accompanying illustrations, culled from various 
sources, suggest the missing links in the English develop- 
ment, and at the same time connect very definitely with 
this phase of Phyfe’s work. Indeed, at a casual glance the 
two chairs of Figure 3 might easily pass for Phyfe’s mod- 
els; virtually the only noticeable difference lying in the 
proportion and shaping of the back rails and the use of a 


*See, however, Litchfield’s History of Furniture. 





Fig. 2— More “FasHionaBLe FurNITURE” (October, 7875) 








narrow line of brass inlay. The sweep of the back, arms, 
seat, and legs is almost identical with that discoverable in 
Phyfe’s work. The all-over use of reeding is also very close 
to that on Phyfe’s chairs, though the pattern is a slight 
variant. These chairs are given a probable attribution to 
the Lancaster firm of Gillow, to whom, incidentally, we 
owe the extension-leaf table. 

A similar chair from near Yeovil, Devonshire, illustrated 
in The Sheraton Period by A. I. Reviers-Hopkins, would 
indicate that this was not a merely local phenomenon. An 
English chair now in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs in 
Paris (Fig. 4d) is of precisely the same kind, though with a 
slight variation in the design of the back. 

From these indications it would seem that, in spite of 
the lack of graphic evidence, the British cabinet-maker 
had evolved a type very close to that of Phyfe before pro- 
ceeding as he did, to an imitation of the French Empire. 
It seems from this that our New York craftsman must 
have been in close touch with his English fellows; for, un- 
der the circumstances, an independent development would 
be an absurd assumption: 

The accompanying illustration, from one of Smith’s 
plates, dated 1805 (Fig. 4a), is of considerable interest in 
this connection when compared with the dog foot and leg 
used on some of Phyfe’s chairs.* The idea is the same, 
though here Smith uses a deer’s leg instead. Both animal 
motives terminate in a regular square section well away 
from the seat frame, between half and two-thirds of the 
distance from the floor. This bit of undecided design ap- 
pears in no French model, and it is not at all unlikely that 
Phyfe saw the English plate and tried the idea out him- 
self,—with improvements of his own. 

The chairs in Figures 1 and 2 are taken from Acker- 
mann’s Polite Repository, an English magazine of the early 
nineteenth century, which professed to be the criterion 
of the times. Together with the pictures are elaborate 
directions as to the proper upholstering and painting of 
these chairs, and their place of use, whether in “parlour” 

*See ANTIQUES for November, 1 922 (Vol. II, p. 207.) 





“A is of mahogany for use in the dinner room; 4, may be found of lighter rose or other woods; c, of coromandel wood. These chairs are suited to the most 


embellished drawing room.” From Ackermann’s Repository for October, 1875. Courtesy of the Boston Athenaeum 
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Fig 3 — Encutsu “Puyre” Cuairs 
Attributed to the firm of Gillow. From English Furniture, F. S. Robinson. 
Owned by W. H. Bliss. 
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or the “most embellished drawing room.” These are de- 
signs which occasionally are found in out-of-the-way 
places in America, and which are commonly, although 
erroneously, described as “Victorian”. 

This brief note hardly does more than scratch the sur- 
face of an interesting subject, but it may serve to indicate 
Phyfe’s relationship to English work. It would be vain to 
say that he was more of a copyist than was Shearer or 
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Fig. g— Encutsu Cuarrs 


a Phyfe chair owned by R. J. Haines Halsey. 
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Fig. 5 — German Cuairs 
The backs and legs are weak, and the whole design bad. Compare with 
Figure 4a¢ and 44. 


Hepplewhite; yet it is just to point out that Phyfe’s de. 
sign followed, very closely, at least one of the tendencies 
observable in England, and that it is most probable that 
he imported from England models, or drawings, which 
were interpreted according to his personal preferences, 

A larger knowledge of what people like the Gillows 
were doing at this time would aid greatly in showing just 
how close this relationship actually was. 





A is from a collection of designs for Household Furniture, by Geo. Smith (7805); 4, is an English chair now in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs at Paris; ¢, is 
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National Types of Old Pewter 


Part I 


By Howarp HerscHEt CoTreRELL 


in the description of the cover, appears the follow- veneration, yet the quiet, unobtrusive charm of a well- 
ing:— chosen and well-cleaned array especially if displayed against 
“Service is to be rendered by a writer who will summar- its natural background, old oak, is one which speaks to us of 
ize and illustrate the major characteristics whereby the “our ain fireside’ and weaves into the flickering lights of 
nationality of pewter pieces may be determined with blazing logs, memories of our ancestors and days long since 
reasonable accuracy.” gone by. It was for them their daily environment and it 
I had nearly underlined the word “reasonable,” but will ever appeal to us on that account with a call which 1 is 
second thoughts restrained me, for although there are _ well nigh irresistible. 
many distinct characteristics in the pewter wares of most By way of illustration I give here a few examples of pew- 
nations, he would be a rash man ter so displayed. Figure 2 was tak- 
indeed who would undertake to en in a former home of my own. 
h discriminate in every case. The delightful little peep in Fig- 
In the series of articles which I ure I, must be nameless for the 
; have undertaken to write for reason that it came to me without 


O' page 199 of the November number of Antiques, _ relies on no exterior ornamentation for its claim upon our 





8 Anriques it shall be my endeavor its owner’s name, but is, I think, 
t to lead the collector of old pewter f sufficient of itself to persuade the 
h along such lines as rag — Wy Dd ’ | greatest sceptic into becoming a 
in thus separating the “‘sheep from —. " # collector forthwith. Figure 3 shows 
§ the goats,” or vice-versa as the ieces in the collection of Dr. 
t sea be. But, should I over- al) DD | Sue of Manchester (England). 
look points upon which individual ; enn so» pp))>! ». as cao 
collectors would wish for an opin- pied —_— 


“Is it only nice people who col- 
lect pewter; or does collecting pew- 
ter make people nice?” So goes the 
bon mot. Be this true or otherwise, 
old silver may appeal, even to the 
uneducated, on account of its 
“value for money,” and old china 
because of its coloring, pictorial 
decoration, or for other reasons, 
but the appreciation of old pewter 
makes a call — though uncon- 
sciously—on our powers of dis- 


ion, it should be no insurmount- 
able task for them to get into 
touch with me.* 

Before, however, I proceed to 
my task, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted a word or two in praise of 
old pewter as a decoration, from 
the aesthetic point of view and 
also from its historical side. 

_Unlike silver and gold, pewter 





Fig. 7 — An Oak Dresser ARRAYED IN PEWTER 
At 19 Chad Road, Edgbaston, Birming™ From an unnamed English interior. 
ham, England. 
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. Fig. 2—Pewrer anv Oup Oak Fig. 3 — ANOTHER Case OF AFFINITY 
“The quiet, unobtrusive charm of a well chosen array.” From the author’s An oaken surface of rich color almost inevitably becomes a place of such 
collection, a congregation. From the collection of Dr. Young, Manchester (Eng.). 
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Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7,8 — “Rose anp Crown” Marks 
Where initials appear in the Crown or on the Rose, the piece is Continental. 
Figure 7 shows a British mark with an initial each side of the Crown; Figure 
8 shows a British mark with the full name in a device that might suggest 
a crown. The other marks, 4, 5, 6, are Continental and exhibit their pecu- 
liarities. 
crimination. It is an indisputable fact that a real apprecia- 
tion of the metal points to the possession of a truly artistic 
soul, capable of sensing beauty of form and outline. 

Then again it appeals to us, and perhaps this is one of 
its strongest claims, on account of its antiquity. Before 
china, earthenware, enamelled-iron and other more or less 
modern inventions had been conceived in the mind of man, 
pewter was reigning in the height of its popularity; back 
through the days of the early Georges and Queen Anne, on 
through the Stuart dynasty and the troubled Cromwellian 
period, ever backwards through the reign of the virgin 
Queen and the days of Bluff King Hal, and still we have 
not tracked it to its source, for is it not yet being found in 
the excavated sites of Roman towns and camps? And even 
there its roots are not! 

History, aye and plenty of it, and personal association 
too! What of the dinner service bearing the arms of David 
Garrick, some specimens of which are in the fine collec- 
tion of my friend Antonio de Navarro? Could they but 
speak, what tales those pieces could tell! The Carolean 
rose-water dishes with the arms of King Charles in enam- 
els in the center . . . have they no tale to tell, no picture 
to conjure up of dainty ladies moistening equally dainty 
fingers in the scented waters? 
. . . And so one could carry 
on the story; but space for- 
bids and I must turn to my 
task. 

* * * 

Let us then consider a 
few facts, which will enable 
us, at first sight, to recog- 
nize the country of origin 
of several well known types; 
for a thorough apprecia- 
tion of these facts will make 
many seemingly impossible 
mysteries vanish into thin 
air. 


Initialing the Rose and 





Crown 





First, then, we will take 
the mark of the Tudor Rose 
and Crown; and I lay it 
down as an incontrovertible 
fact that, where initials ap- 
pear either im the Crown 
(Fig. 5), or on the heart of 


Fig. 7? — Hammer Marks 
The clearly visible marks of the hammer on the flanks of this London piece 
are characteristic of British pewter. 








Figs. 9, 10, 11,72 — ANGEL Marks 
The Angel as a touch mark almost invariably indicates a Continental Piece, 
From rubbings. y 


the Rose (Fig. 6), such pieces are either of Belgian, Dutch 
French, German or Swiss origin. The same remarks apply 
to very small impressions of the Rose and Crown mark 
similar to that shown in Figure 4. 

After something like twenty years of the most careful 
study, I cannot call to mind a single instance where the 
initial letters of the maker’s name appear either in the 
Crown, or on the Rose, on an American or a British piece, 
There are a few instances of the full names appearing in 
a crown shaped device (Fig. 8), and of initials appearing 
at the sides of the Crown, on British pieces (Fig. 7), but 
that is all. 

Here then, to begin with, is one all-embracing test by 
which two very considerable portions of all the pewter 
still in existence may be separated with certainty and with- 
out a trace of anxious questioning. 


Three or More Initials: Continental 





A second test for European—as opposed to American 
and British—pewter, is the appearance of three or more 
letters, either in the maker’s touch itself, in the rose and 
crown mark, or in the imitation silver-marks (or as we call 
them, for want of a better name, “hall-marks’’). I do not 
think there are three exceptions amongst all the known 
British marks. 

Angels Mark: Continental 


A third indication of Ev- 
ropean origin is the use of 
an Angel’s figure for the de- 
vice in the maker’s mark 
(Figs. 9, 10, 71, 12), or the 
“hall-mark.” The Angel 
may be flying, standing with 
palm branch in hand, type 
fying Peace, or as Justice 
with sword and scales, or 
what not; but, if she is 
there, the piece is of Euro- 
pean origin broadly speak- 
ing. There are some 
dozen British marks whete- 
in the Angel appears, but 
there is no mistaking her 
when once the student has 
become familiar with her 
Continental sister. 


Hammer Marks _ 
Finally—but on this 8 


much reliance cannot 
placed as on the foregoing— 
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the absence of hainmer marks (Fg. 73), around the under- of British plates or dishes extant today on which there is no 
side of the edge of the well of plates and dishes, points to sign of a maker’s mark, and perhaps the surmise in the 
their not being British pieces. On the contrary, however, editorial note to the November AnrIQuEs is correct, that 
many European pieces were hammered. In some French where these are unmarked they are of American origin: 
specimens this hammering is carried out very beautifully, though, of course, many of the American pieces bore very 
not only around the well, but all over it,and alsoon the rim. fine marks. Many European plates are unmarked. 


Eagle and Flag Ornament as a Guide 








Thus, even in the types of marking, we are able to dis- Let us now turn from the markings to such adornments 
criminate between British and European, whereas most of of pewter as point an unerring finger to the country of 
the known American marks bear as the device, either the origin. In this connection we have many things to 
eagle, the Stars and Stripes, or both, or the name of the guide us. 
maker in a rectangle, with sometimes his address; but both Of course, type itself is one of the best guides to the 
of these latter are frequently met with on British pieces connoisseur of experience; but my efforts, at the moment, 
too. Of course the Eagle also appears in many British are directed towards putting before the would-be connois- 
marks, but here agaip, there is no mistaking him for his _ seur, such power of information as shall—by rolling away 
American cousin once both have been compared. the stones of doubtfulness and thus clearing the lonely fur- 

The liné of demarcation | row which each of us has trodden or must tread—form the 
between American and Brit- solid basis whereon future self-confidence shall rest. 
ish pewter is perhaps the Let us turn first to the thumépieces of flagons, ewers, lid- 
most difficult of all to draw. ded tankards and sjmilar vessels. 

Many of the vessels of the two By thumépiece, is meant that up- 
countries are in some ways ward projection from the lid, which 
expressive of their national- acts as a purchase to the thumb when 
ity, but this applies more es- it is desired to raise the cover either 
pecially to those for holding for drinking purposes or for pouring 
liquids. Where plates and ; out the contents (Fig. 7g). These 
dishes are concerned, how- __,, eae thumbpieces take many forms, and 
ever, it is a different matter; yi sas Cie, several of them are indicative of well- 
forin both countries the same _ psc defined localities (large or small as the 
types were in vogue. Never- ‘ bbs —— case may be). We will proceed to con- 
theless, Iam bold to say that = pan ee sider them individually; with a de- 
there are very few instances nationality. scription and illustration of each dis- 
tinct type. 
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Fig. 76 — Scorcu 
Tappit-HEN 
Compare with 

Fig. 15. 














Fig. 15 — NorMan- 
py FLaGcon 
Note the Continental 
thumbpiece. This 
type of flagon is some- 
times mistaken for 
the Scotch tappit- 
hen. See Figures 16 
and 17. 













Fig. 17 — Scotcu 
Tappit-HEN 
This crested type is 
later, yet rarer, than 
the uncrested one 
above. 
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Fig. 78 — DousBLe Acorn THUMBPIECE 


Type 1. The Double 
Acorn Thumbpiece 








This type never ap- 
pears on anything but 
European pewter and 
it is here shown in two 
positions; one as a 
complete flagon, back 
view, the other dis- 
playing the front and 
the heart-shaped lid 
(Figs. 78 and 19) which 
latter also never appears 
on any but European 
pieces. 


This thumbpiece 


The lid of the flagon shown below. The | and lid are very often 
heart shape is characteristic of Continen- though not invariably, 


tal pewter. 


flagon shown is of the 
Guernsey (Channel 
Islands) type, which type 
strangely enough is some- 
times found with English 
makers’ marks, having 
been made by them for ex- 
port thence and to Nor- 
mandy. But the type is a 
purely Continental one. 

I feel that I must here 
call attention to a widely 
accepted but very flagrant 
error of which many young 
collectors are guilty, and 
dealers more so ; the misde- 
scribing of Normandy 
Flagons (Fig. 75) as Scotch 
Tappit-hens (Figs. 76 and 
77). As will be seen from a 
comparison of the illustra- 
tions, the Normandy flagon 
has a heart-shaped lid with 
Double Acorn thumbpiece, 
whereas the # tappit-hens 
have domed lids, a deeper 
upper lip,no spreading base 


found together. The 





Fig. 79 — DousLe Acorn THUMB- 
PIECE 
The flagon is of the Channel Islands 
type, with the distinctive thumbpiece 
which is never found on anything but 
European pewter. 


as in the former; andithe thumbpiece is entirely different, 





of 


Fig. 20 — Tappit-HENns 





a, 


having more the characteristics of the German types tp 
which reference will be made later, if space and the Editor’, 
good-will permit. 

Moreover, let it be noted that there are two varieties of 
tappit-hen; the uncrested, or earlier variety, and the crested 
or later type. The word crested refers to the presence, op 
otherwise, of the knob on the lid; and strangely enough the 
crested type, though the later, is far the more difficult of 
the two to obtain. 

One other point in this connection. The true Scots 
tappit-hen held a Scots pint, which is the equivalent of 
three English pints and is some eleven inches high. There 
are many smaller ones and one or two larger sizes of the 
tappit-hen shape, but the word tappit-hen can only rightly 
be applied to the Scots pint size. Figures 20 and 21 show 
the exceptionally fine sets of this type in the collections of 
my friend Lewis Clapperton, Esq., C. A., of Glasgow. 

The true tappit-hen has, inside the neck and a little way / 
down, what looks like a pimple or blister in the metal, but 
this is placed there by design and not by accident and 
denotes the point of full-measure; it is called the “plouk” 
or “‘plouck.” 


Type 2. The “Ball” Thumbpiece 


Of this there are several kinds, but their segregation 
into their respective localities will be made easy by a care. 
ful study of the remarks and illustrations which follow. 

We will take first the European types, of which there 
are the German and the Scandinavian. The German em- 
braces several more or less similar kinds, all of which will 
be readily recognized by assimilating the details of the 
two shown in Figures 24 and 26, from which it will be 
noted that these thumbpieces are very large in size, often 
too much so for the place they occupy. In Figure 24, for 
example, the size of the ball gives to the whole almost a 
top-heavy appearance. The ball is seldom less than % 
inches in diameter and it is frequently very considerably 
larger. 

The one of which we are speaking shows a very usual 
type, with narrow fillet around the center and a small pro 
jecting finial on the top. The bold outward sweep of the 
handle in this piece is alsocharacteristicall y German; whete- 
as that in Figure 26 is more reminiscent of the French 
types. The ball in the second illustration is, it will be 
a plain sphere with incised spiral lines radiating down t 
upper half, from the base of a smail decorative upper! 

In both the illustrations, let it be noted further, the 
does not rest direétly on the lid—or rather on the hi 











Fig. 21 — Tappit-HEns 
Exceptionally fine sets, crested and uncrested. The two lidless examples are in that state by unfortunate bereavement. From the collection 


of Lewis Clapperton, Ei 
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ig. 22 — BALUSTER-MEASURES 
The ball thumbpiece is here at its best. 


connection—but is raised from it on a short stem as on 
footed cups and chalices. 

From a study of these two pieces, all others of the same 
nationality will at once be recognized. One of the chief 
characteristics of the ball thumbpiece being its “overpower- 
ing” presence. ; 

The Scandinavian type, Figure 25, is not a true ball- 
thumbpiece. In fact, although many are more clearly 
spherical than the one illustrated, they never present a 
perfect sphere; but one more or less flattened, yet it is dif- 
ficult to include them in any of the other types. The han- 
dle, usually decorated in fashion similar to that of the illus- 
tration, is of pleasing design; but compare the acute bend 
with the full curve of that in Figure 24. This type is often 
confounded by beginners with the English Stuart tankards 
illustrated on the left-hand side of Figure 23. 

Leaving the Continental European varieties we will now 
consider the purest of all the ball thumbpieces, illustrated 
in Figure 22, which shows four fine little Scotch baluster- 
measures from the collection of Mrs. Carvick Webster of 
Monkton.* Here we have the ball at its best; simple, digai- 


*“Measures of the shape known as the ‘baluster type’ were common from 
earlest times in both England and Scotland, and there seems to have been little 
or no difference in the shape cf these vessels in the two countries. In 1740 or 
thereabouts a new thumbpiece for balusters came into vogue, consisting of a 
ball or knob with a wedge-shaped attachment to the lid.” L. I. Wood, Scottish 
Pewter-ware and Pewterers, p. 131 et seq. 









A German example with a very large ball. 


Fig. 25 — SCANDINAVIAN THUMBPIECE 
This is not a true ball in any sense. 





Fig. 23 — EncuisH Stuart TANKARDS 
These are often mistaken for Scandinavian pieces. 


fied, restrained; seeking nothing from extraneous adorn- 
ment, but content to leave its own simplicity and super- 
evident fitness for its purpose to make its mute appeal to 
the imagination. I know of no type of pewter vessel which 
seems more eminently suited to the metal in which it is 
fashioned than is this measure; and though at one time 
such pieces must have been in use in large numbers in cer- 
tain parts of Scotland, they are by no means easy to 
acquire. 

This ball ranges in diameter from about three-eighths to 
half an inch, never larger, and, as will be seen, there is not 
the slightest risk of mistaking it for the European kinds. 
And, whereas the latter appear on all kinds of flagons, 
tankards and ewers, this little Scotch fellow spent all its 
days in faithful allegiance to its first love, the baluster, as 
shown in the illustration. 


Identification by Style 





In considering style as a guide to dating pewter, whether 
as indicated by thumbpiece or by handle, it is always well 
to bear in mind that pewterers were accustomed to follow 
the designs of contemporary gold- and silver-smiths. It is 
also well to remember that many pewterers, particularly 
those of Scotland, were often conservative, and followed 
the designs originated by their forebears, rather than 
creating new styles. 












Fig. 26— A GerMAN EXAMPLE 
Similar type to Fig. 24 with a top-heavy ball. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


Happy Hunting Grounds for Antique Lovers 


By GeorceE H. SarcEnt 


title refers to the heaven of an 
aged Indian and his squaw. It 
is intended simply to call at- 
tention to a delightful field of 
exploration for those who love 
the old, the rare, the quaint 
and unusual. In brief, it refers 
; to old newspapers. 

FE ee ee BLK Nearly everybody who has 
aE ENS ae an old house and old posses- 
sions, gathered and carefully preserved by their ancestors 
through generations, will find stowed away—usually in a 
dark corner of the attic—at least one bundle of old news- 
papers. Yellowed, or browned, with age and dust, they are, 
very likely, folded into bundles of varying sizes, according 
to age, the older being generally the smaller. Poorly 
printed they will be, probably; for the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries witnessed the decline of printing to 
a point from which the only discoverable lower level would 
have been in the Infernal Regions. Yet the paper, old and 
worn though it is, does not feel brittle in your hands, and 
the print is generally legible, although the type is heavy- 
faced and the ink muddy. 

Every once ir 1 while, some modern journal will print 
the story of th nding of an old newspaper and will re- 
print from its columns items which seem to strike the pres- 
ent readers as trivial or funny, yet, if you have the right 
historical perspective, you can find just such articles in the 
metropolitan newspapers of today. I am rather inclined to 
side with the ancient editor, whose idea was just that of the 
successful editor of today—to give the public what it 
wants. Hence the present-day public need not put on airs 
because it wants things which the editor’s public a hun- 
dred years ago did not want. It would seem that the writer 
who stated in the Boston Chronicle of June 20-27, 1768, 
that “Wednesday last, five prisoners broke out of the gaol 
in this town, having before found means to get off some of 









[Nore — Initial letter of this article facsimile of that occurring in the New 
England Courant for the week of February 4-11, 1723.— Ep.] 





the locks and bolts on the doors,” and let it go at that, 
boasted a reading public not inferior to that which is 
treated today to two columns of an unsavory divorce suit 
involving people whose names will be forgotten in much 
less than a hundred years. 

Materials for history are found in old newspapers; but 
strange would be our history if it depended altogether on 
such materials. There are still people who believe anything 
they read in print, but who would refuse to credit the same 
story if told by a person whom they knew only casually, 
They argue that, if printed, the tale must be so—like the 
juror who stood out against eleven other men for conviction 
of a defendant who had established a perfect alibi, with the 
question, ““Well, if he ain’t guilty what was he arrested 
for?” So the searcher for historical material uses old news- 
papers as corroborative evidence, especially in political 
matters, for the early newspapers—particularly in the 
days of the young Republic— were intensely partisan. 

In the early half of the last century partisan feeling ran 
so high that newspapers issued “Extras” devoted entirely 
to denouncing their opponents. In fact the newspapers did 
much to keep alive the spirit of party bitterness until the 
Civil War brought home to the editors of the North and 
the South the necessity of standing together in their re- 
spective positions. Political libels and even duels between 
rival editors were not infrequent. Nowadays people read 
the papers without having their opinions changed in the 
least; and there are some even who affirm that newspapers 
lie—a statment to which the occasional appearance of are- 
traction on the front page lends some color. 

But a bundle of old newspapers will afford a good deal 
of pleasure if used rightly, and will often furnish informe- 
tion of real value in our day. The great collections of 
newspapers at the Congressional Library in Washington, 
the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, the New 
York Public Library, the Massachusetts Historical So 
ciety, and the Boston Public Library, as well as many 
other smaller collections in cities and public libraries, a 

full of information to the seeker for antique lore. Even! 
they do not furnish information of direct value, they a 
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stimulating. The other day, in looking over some old papers, I ran 
across an odd number of the Mercurius Politicus, Comprising the sum 
of Foreign Intelligence, with the Affairs now on foot in the Three Nations 
of England, Scotland & Ireland. For Information of the People. Pub- 
lished by Order of Parliament. From the Day Decemb. 22, to Thursday, 


Decemb. 29, 1059. 


This little newspaper of sixteen pages, which resembles a pamphlet, . 


was the official organ of the “Long Parliament” which, twice expelled 
and twice restored, had existed for twenty years. Its news, however, 
was not confined to parliamentary matters, but included foreign ad- 
vices and local news of London, this particular number recounting 
the doings of General Monk, whose ‘‘free Parliament” was soon to call 
Charles the Second to the throne. The news is not particularly inter- 
esting, but it led me to a re-reading of Macaulay's History of England, 
‘n which the events of the time are vividly described. 

But it is to the old American newspaper that the collector of an- 
tiques—books, prints, | furniture and what-not—must turn. The 
greater part of the earlier newspapers is taken up with political and 
foreign affairs, being modelled after their English prototypes. Some 
of these earlier American newspapers are much sought by historical 
societies to complete their files, and occasionally bring good prices in 
the auction room. To the seeker for information, however, their chief 
value lies in their advertisements. As was stated in a previous article 
the only knowledge we have of the “second impression of the New 
England Primer enlarged’ prior to 1691, is derived from an advertise- 
ment. Old newspapers frequently contain the advertisements of the 
publisher, who was also bookseller and stationer. 

In these lists of new books are occasionally found titles of volumes 
of which no copy is known to exist, or which are now so rare that they 
are eagerly sought. There has been no record, for many years, of a 
sale of a work advertised by John Mein as “‘just published,” in the 
Boston Chronicle for June 20-27, of “The Trial of Lord Baltimore for a 
Rape,” “price four shillings lawful money, or thirty shillings, O. T,” 
the price being an interesting revelation of the unsettled condition 
of our currency at the time. If a copy were to appear at auction now 
it would doubtless bring the forty shillings in “lawful money.” The 
same publisher also advertised as just imported, “A Sentimental 
Journey, By Mr. Yorick,” “in blue paper,” which today would be 
cheap at eight shillings. In the settling of the question of dates of pub- 
lication old newspapers sometimes afford valuable clues to the libra- 
rian and bibliographer. 

Most of the old advertisements in these early papers relate to such 
staple articles as English and India goods. Here are advertised such 
fabrics as Irish linens, Manchester checks, German serges, shalloons, 
calimancoes, tammies, durants, Ticklingburg, oznabrigs and dowlass. 
Students of costume doubtless may identify all these, and Shake- 
spearean scholars will remember the basket of ““dowlass, filthy dowlas” 
into which Sir John Falstaff was unceremoniously bundled. 

Furniture, too, was advertised, and the up-to-date fashionable fur- 
nishings of the old newspaper are the genuine antiques of today. In 
the number of the paper already quoted is an advertisement which 
still possesses value: 

From London 
JOHN HARRIS 
Who is just arrived in Capt. Calef, begs leave to inform 
the public that he MAKES and SELLS all forms of 
HARPSICHORDS and SPINNETS 
Likewise, mends, repairs, new strings, and tunes the said 
instruments, in the best and neatest manner. 

Any ladies and gentlemen that will honour him with 
their custome, shall be punctually waited upon. . . 

He lives at Mr. Gavin Brown’s Watch-maker North Side of 
KING STREET. 








William Blair, 


Has brought with him from 


London in Captain Facod/on, 2ad is now OPEN 
ING at bis SRORE on TREAT’s WHARF. An 


Affortment of Englith and Scoteh Good, 
which wtllbe SOLD oa the molt reafpnable TERMS. 


7UT IMPORTED, 
And to be Sold by 


OHN MEIN, 
At the LONDON BOOK-STORE, North Side of King- 
ftreet, EOaTON, 
Om 


A 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
-Through FR ANCE and IT ALY, 
By Mr, YORICK, 

In Two Volumes, [ Paice... 8d. ed in Blue Paper, 


Where alfo may be bad, 


A F . fod COPIES ai tie Speeches, Arguments, 
and Determinations of the LCRDS of Si i 
SOTLAND upon the re 


DovucLas CAuwSE. 


Which ts prefixed, A Dutin@ Account of the SUL . 








Cd 


JUST IMPORTED from JAMAICA, and to be SOLD by 


JOHN DEAN, 


At tus STORE oa John Hunepck’s Efq; Wharf. 
EST Mufcovado fagars 1n hogtheads, cerees and barrels 
old rum in iron bouad barrels, Madeira wine in pizes, 
Biter mougs, dry nide-, Kc, ce, Be. 
N. B. The Brig Agn Penny, wiift.l the 2oriof July, for 
Kingtton in Jamaica, for paige . pply te faid Dean. 





rf 


HERE ts on board the Snuw 

Fenny, Capt. Heétor Orr; which arrived about 14 
days ago from Glafgow. a bale of merchandize marked 
C. Jj. S. fhipped by the Rev. Mz. M‘Cuio.h, ot Cuundui- 
lang, gnd.onfigned co Charles \jeffry Smith, in Bolton: 
The Owner may have 1 by applying to Capt. Orr on buard 
fae Snow, tviny at the Long Wharf, 


Francis Green, 
HAS FJUST IMPORTED, 


And Sells very Cheap for Cah or fhace cred > is S or i 
it, at bis Si ein 





SILK and LINE} . 

RUSSIA and RAVENS/KERCHIEFS, — 

poc WORSTED : 

TRISH LINENS ofa W dts PATTERNS, ee 
ANCHESTFR C -|THREAD, co 

GERMAN SERGES. WORSTED HOSE sai 

FINE & COARSE CLOTHS TRISH SHEETING, 


SHALLOONS, DOWLASS, 
CALIMANCOES, THREAD and SILK 
TaMR 15S, BUCK RAMS, : 

ATs, DAMASKS  f x 
MEAL BUTTONS, COATS, éhessiapi 


BASKET WHLI F ditto, TICKLINGBURG, 
WRIIING PAPER and|OZNABRIGS, 

QUILLS, ‘POWDER, &c. &e. 
CALLICOES, 


- ‘With fundry other articles, for many of whi 
Beef will be taken forpay, y hich, Pork or 


To be SOLD cheap for CAS H. 


Small Parcel] of GERMAN 


-& FLUTES, Five Line PENS. Likeways ONE 
HUNDRED SHAKEN HOGSHEADS. Enquire at the 
yendon Beok-Nore, in Kingjireet, BOSTON. 











LirERATURE AND Goop SpirirTs 
Facsimile of a column from the Boston Chronicle for June 
20-27, 1768. 
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In the Boston Gazette, 
and Country ournal for 
Monday, March 12, 1770 
the account of the Bos- 
ton Massacre, inclosed 
within turned double 
rules, occupies most of 
the two inside pages, al- 
though the front page is 
his Ankenes Matas taken up with a political 

An advertisement in the New Hampshire Gazette for letter from a correspon- 

September 29, 1795. dent, the Non-Importa- 
tion Agreement, and similar matters. 

The history of the American newspaper has been written so many 
times that I may assume my readers to be tolerably familiar with it. 
Any one knows that the first newspaper publication in this country 
was that of Benjamin Harris, Publick Occurrences, Boston, Thursday, 
Sept. 25, 1690. Of the first—and only—number of this the only known 
copy is that in the Public Record Office of London. The paper offend- 
ing the authorities, it was suppressed with this single number, which 
is now almost priceless, although it has been reproduced in facsimile 
several times. Its immediate successor was the Boston News Letter, 
first issued April 24, 1704, published by John Campbell and published 
by Baftholomew Green. Changes in the title and publishers made it, 
at its end, in 1776, the Massachusetts Gazette. Copies of this are also 
valuable, although the Massachusetts Historical Society has been for 
some years making a complete file by photographing the numbers 
available in its own and in other libraries. 

It is safe to say that any copy of a newspaper published before the 
date of 1780 is of value and ought to be preserved for itself, regardless 
of its illuminating contents. These papers, in Massachusetts alone, 
will include the Boston News-Letter, Boston Gazette, New England Cour- 
ant, New England Weekly fournal, Weekly Rehearsal, Boston Post-Boy, 
Boston Evening Post, Independent Advertiser, Boston Chronicle, Massa- 
chusetts Gazette, Massachusetts Spy, New England Chronicle, Conti- 
nental Fournal and Independent Ledger. 

Any newspaper published at the time of the Revolution is bound to 
be historically interesting. Particularly is this true of the papers pub- 
lished in smaller cities and outside of the major field of military opera- 
tions, for they contain much that is not written in histories. Of later 
papers—those appearing during the nineteenth century—much of the 
value rests in the contents, although early numbers of any newspaper 
of the last century are worth preserving in order to complete files. 

Issues of papers following the Revolution, while perhaps containing 
less information for the student of antiques, are no less valuable to the 
student of manners and customs, keeping pace with the changing 
fashion of the day. The old Boston Evening Transcript of June 20, 
1834, has its inside pages printed with turned rules, and an article 
announcing the death of Lafayette, just one month previously, at 
Paris. There is plenty of other curious information, especially that re- 
lating to early stage, railroad and steamboat transportation, in this 
issue of a Boston paper which is still very much in existence. This is- 
sue contained only four pages, each 15 by 11% inches in size. 

The first papers published in the Western states bring considerable 
prices, being valued for their first-hand and generally reliable histori- 
cal material. A file of the first newspaper published in California, The 
Californian, published at Monterey, 1846-47, would be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars, assinglenumbers recently have been sold at auction for 
ten dollars or moreeach. Inevery instance, however, the value of a single 
early number of a newspaper depends upon three important factors: 
its contents, its importance in completing some file, and its condition. 


for Sale, Freight or Charter. 
: NEW Ship, 


burthened 230 tons, 
; now lying at Patridge’s 

wharf ; for farther particulars. iaquire of 

THOMAS MANNING, Portfmouth. 



























ESS. re nro: ved. from the flore 
ja < NE Bhtetyoces pie d Sranting Greens Wharf t6 flere =) 

NS2, ar the hoadof Griftte’s’ Wharf,. where there aero | 

be'let, “very good'flores s for hemp, fat, coals or Weft : 


ds; find dex mtr Betsey wine, ~ ani vagal 
s odsticn, at the Wharf for thi 7 
ta shes 


pPruef engl Fubtiteed, a 
sive four Shillings, lawfal moncy, ty thirigSuittiigsO.7,) _ 
had 10 be Soe by 


JOHN MEIN, 


At the LONDON BOGMESTORE, North-fide of Kung-/ireet, 
The TRIAL of oe 


_ Lord Baltimore, 


FOR A 


R A P fF 


On the Body of S4R AH WOODCOLK, 
And of Elizabeth Grifinberg, aud dun 


_ Harvey, otherwile Larby, 

As Acceffaries before the Fut, for procuring aiding and a 
betting hun in comm:tting the faid Ripe- At the Affize 
held at Kingftoa for the county of Surry, on Saturday, * 
the 26th of March. 1763: Before the Hon, Sir Syd- 

* ney Stafford Smythe, Kat. one of the Barons of bs Mae 
ifty*s Court of Exchequer. 
Publitted by Perm ffion of the Judge. 








Juit unported, and co be fod by 
Rachard Smith in Kiug-—freet, 
COMPLEAT ASSORTMENT of ENGLISH and 
INDIA GOODa, fuitable fo the Spsing_ trade, in 
whuh is an Elegant and Fashionable Var:ety .@f PRINTS, 
and cher Fancy Gools. The whole procured on the very 
beft terms, and will be fold for the luweit advance (by 
wholefate) far CASH, or thort credit. 
N. B. B-hea [ea by the cheft, pewter, 
gan powder, fot, cutlery wares, imdigo, Raflia duck, 
aad. few CASK$ NEW RICE. 


Gc A SS 


Given for PO T and? EARL- ASH. 
From LL O N D O NW, 


OHN HARRIS, 


THO is wit acgivedin Crpt. Ca.ct,vegs teave to inform 
the public, shat he MAKES and SELLS all forts ef 
HARPSICHORDS anp SPINNECS. 
Likewife mends, repairs, new ftrings, and tuncs che faid 
inftruinents, bn che bet? and neateft manner. 

Any lacies and gentlemen that wiil honcur him with their 
cultom, thal! be punttnully waited upon. He lives at 
Mr. Gavin Beown'’s Watch-inaker Nerth-fide of KING: 
STREET. 


Prime Gonneéticut Pork 


rTP. Obte SOLD, by JOHN BARRE Tan 
i SON'S, at their fore near the Mill-bridze. 


OTICE is hereby given to 

the feveral Conftabléy and Colleftors of TAXFS 

for the county of Suffolk, that in addition tothe common 
eharges of she Connty, a confiderable-debt,- (wach. is upon 
intereft) arifing trom building the new goab remains ‘to be 
aifcharged, Theretore, it is expeéted, that thle, ina parti- 
gular manner who have been Jong jn arreirs as well as others 
mage their payments to the ‘Tasalives fox faid couny as foon 














A Variety oF INTERESTS 
This is from a newspaper published shortly before the 
Boston Tea Party. 
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Fig. — A Russian ENGuIsH SERVICE 





This toilet set is by David Willaume, an English silversmith, and was made in 1725. Courtesy Messrs. Christie, London. 


Antiques Abroad 


‘Russian Silver and English (ards 


By AuTo.ycos 


ONDON: There is a story going the rounds of 
London of a small three-legged jade toad carved in 
China three thousand years ago which is supposed 
to be the only one in the world. It was bought casually 
at a curio shop near Regent’s Park, London, for thirty 
shillings, and is stated to be worth anything up to £2000. 
The jade is of a dirty, mottled white color and is said to 
belong to the Shang dynasty. (7766 before Christ to 
1122 B.C.) The legend concerning this toad is that the 
wife of a great notable stole from her husband the drug of 
Immortality and fled to the moon where she was trans- 
formed into a three-legged toad, and since that date the 
three-legged toad has been said to represent the moon. 
One wonders whether other three-legged toads will come 
in showers from other parts of the colleéting world. Are 
there any in America?: The toad family.may have a 
similar experience to the bug boot-jack. 
* * * 
Of Russian interest is the exceptionally fine toilet 


service in English silver made by David Willaume (7725), 
and recently sold by Messrs. Christie of King Street. 
This service was from the Asher Wertheimer collection 
and is remarkable as having been at Petrograd in the 
Palace of Czar Alexander I. It exhibits fine chasing of 
female masks surrounded by strapwork, caryatid figures, 
birds, fruit, sunk in octagonal panels and chased in 
low relief on a matted ground. The complete service 
consists of twenty-five pieces. The illustration shows 
some of the more important items. The service is en- 
graved with a crowned cypher, M, probably that of Prin- 
cess Mary Feodorovna of Wiirtemberg, the mother of 
Alexander I. of Russia. 
* * * 

Great sympathy will go out to Lord French, or as his 

title now is, the Earl of Ypres. Kitchener, when he 


retired into Kent before the Great War burst upon us, 
took Broome Park and collected fine old Chinese Kang- 
he blue porcelain; Field Marshal French followed his 
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example and made his home at 
Drumdoe, County Roscommon, 
a museum filled with objects of 
beauty and value. It has been 
ransacked; everything has been 
looted; furniture; and pictures 
and silver are all ‘scattered. On 
the same night *that this oc- 
curred Sir John Keane’s famous 
house at Belmont, county 
Waterford, one of the show 
places of Ireland, was utterly 
burned to the ground with all 














the treasures it contained. 
* *«# * 

Old playing cards have long 
been collected. There are Eng- 
lish packs going back to the days of Cromwell when 
the cavaliers and Charles the First’s troopers had their 
cards satirising their sober opponents. Many a Roger 
Wildrake as portrayed in Scott’s “Woodstock” sat round 
the camp fire with these old cards. Old French and 
Italian cards go centuries further back when the suits had 
different names such as cloves and bells, and other devices. 
But it is wise to try and pick up some cards that come 
from the Worshipful Company of Playing Card Makers 
in London. Since 1882 each guest at the annual banquet 
has been presented with a pack with a design on the back 
referring to some notable event of the year. The Master 
of the Company had his portrait on the ace. In 1915 no 
less than 30,000 of these packs were sent out to the troops 
in France and Gallipoli. It is, therefore, not a rare year 
and packs have even been found as far afield as Bagdad 
and on the northern frontier of India. This year’s device 
includes the arms of Ireland and other emblems symbolical 
of the new Free State. As the stone from which the packs 
are printed is destroyed each year immediately after the 
dinner and as only a few’sets are printed, these packs are 
worth watching for. 


Fig. 2— THE 1922 Carp 
Of the Worshipful Company 
of Playing Card Makers of 
London. 


* * 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that a 
great quantity of fabricated glass is coming over from Hol- 
land and is being passed off as old Irish glass. It has come 
to be believed that Waterford glass is of a bluish tint and 
rather smoky in appearance. This is not so; fine old 
Waterford glass is as clear as crystal. Dutch imitations 
make this assumption to please a popular fallacy here. 
Hence much tribulation ensues when purchasers find this 
out too late. There were several other fine glass manu- 
factories in Ireland in the eighteenth century besides 
Waterford. In faét it is safer to attribute old Irish glass 
to anywhere other than to Waterford. 

* * * 

Brass articles fabricated by the thousand, innumerable 
chestnut roasters, and little table bells of ladies in old 
costume with feet beneath the skirt as clappers, seem to 
have sprung upon the market like mushrooms. I am 
told that workmen who learned brass casting and metal 
work in the munition factories have turned their attention 
to the manufacture of these very pleasing objects which 
are, unfortunately, being exploited and passed off as old. 


———— 


Some years ago a furore started in old iron twisted designs 

in spiral and other forms, pokers with ornamental handles 

log baskets, curiously shaped fire tongs and fire dogs. But 

that at present is not being pursued to any great extent, 
* * * 


Tapestry in all forms is greatly appreciated. The 


‘looms of the Beauvais factory in France have produced 


exquisite work which has been embodied in contemporary 
chairs and settees. The example illustrated is at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum to which it was bequeathed 
in 1895. On the seat is a man fishing, accompanied bya 
woman. The subject on the back is a woman and boy in 
landscape with basket of flowers. The arm-chair jg of 
walnut and is gilded. There are good points in the carving, 
The ornament is not overdone, the fluted legs beginning 
at the terminals betray the oncoming era of casters, | 
recently saw a Stuart seventeenth chair to which some 
vandal owner had added casters; until then I never 
realised how horribly inartistic casters are. The padded 
arms of this chair are always an offence to artists; they 
destroy the fine sweep of the arm up to the summit; and 
somehowone wants to fill in the open sides with upholstery. 
It is the meretricious added padding which evokes this 
feeling. However, the chair is worthily a museum example 
and the colouring of the tapestry set off by the rich gilding 
make this type desirable, although superlative. 
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Fig. 3 — A Beauvais Cuair 
The tapestry is a good example of late eighteenth centur 
not so good. 


y work; the chair 
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Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased 
through this magazine. Address Book Department. 


Tue Practical Book oF FuRNISHING THE SMALL House AND APARTMENT. By 
Edward Stratton Holloway. Philadelphia; J. P. Lippincott & Company. 


Price, $6.50. 

JPPINCOTT’S series of “practical books” of home life en- 
L richment have come to be looked upon as a set of classics. 
Thus far there have been published the following: Interior Deco- 
ration, Early American Arts and Crafts, Architecture, Oriental 
Rugs, Garden Architecture, Period Fi urniture, Outdoor Rose Grow- 
ing. What the publishers have in mind in issuing such a series is 
clear: from some authoritative source they wish to assemble the 
essential information upon a given topic and to assure its pres- 
entation in such interesting, simple and lucid form as to make it 
both comprehensible and usefully available to the lay reader. 

Their success in carrying out an intention more easily pro- 
jected than fulfilled has been, on the whole, phenomenal. Book 
after book has met the test of actual use and has made good; for 
each has succeeded in combining excellence of arrangement, clar- 
ity of style, appropriateness of illustration, and satisfying ac- 
curacy of statement to a degree that such a series of publications 
seldom maintains. All the characteristics enumerated are discern- 
ible, perhaps at their best, in the books on Arts and Crafts, Inte- 
rior Decoration, and Period Furniture, the last of which is, all 
things considered, probably the best manual on the subject which 
has been published. 

The Practical Book of Furnishing the Small House and Apart- 
ment will, however, subject the high average of the series to some- 
thing of a strain. Its purpose is so laudable that its lack of com- 
plete fulfillment is the more saddening. Tliere is, indeed, need for 
a simple, straightforward consideration of the special conditions 
which the small modern dwelling imposes upon the task of fur- 
nishing, and of various ways of meeting those conditions, either 
with the latter-day factory-made furniture or with a combination 
of modern things and family hand-me-downs of various ages and 
degrees of unsuitability. 

But the problem is so specific as to call for a specific treatment. 
This our book fails to provide. Instead there is a chatty discur- 
siveness that touches every conceivable topic from the desirability 
of beauty in womankind to methods of preserving the surface of 
linoleums. There are statements of general principles, dicta as to 
procedure, discussion of examples; but seldom, if at all, occur 
those precise differentiations, those bits of keen analysis, those 
fine critical distin¢tions which serve to illuminate understanding 
and intensify perception. And it is just such occurrences as are 
essential to successful guidance through the mazes of modern 
faétory-made furniture, machine fabrics, and latter-day leanings 
toward unfettered decorative license. 

Thus, while the author of this latest Practical Book had a mar- 
vellous opportunity presented to him he has not made the 
most of it. He would have been justified in assuming throughout 
—instead of occasionally—his reader’s acquaintance with col- 
lateral books in the same series. He might, then, have omitted 
the inevitably insufficient discussion of the development of his- 
torical styles and have devoted himself to careful and complete 
analysis in the field of his book’s entitlement. As it is, being full 
of ideas and overflowing with information, he has endeavored to 
transfer his entire content to the pages of a book. The experienced 
student, who knows what to accept and what to reject, and who 
ls accustomed to selecting amid multiplicity, may derive benefit 
from this. But the novice seeking first aid is in danger of ac- 
quiring further mental congestion. 

he industry exhibited in the securing and arranging of more 

an two hundred illustrations is worthy of all praise. For the 
Most part, too, these illustrations are well chosen, they cover a 
wide range, and, in the aggregate, they have the merit of giving 
an extremely clear impression of modern tendencies in furniture 
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Brooks REED GALLERY, Inc. 
19 ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 
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DoROTHY O. SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 
145 FirrH AVENUE 


Petyam, N.Y. 


Telephones 
PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 


i 
Early American Antiques 


A rare, small Che& of Drawers of 
curly maple 


An intereSting group of three- 
section-mold glass 
AND 
Several pieces of Wistarberg 


© 


? 


Sandwich Glass 
? 


(Half an hour from New York City by motor or via the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad will bring you in touch with a 
large collection of the best examples of authentic early American An- 
tiques at reasonable prices.) 
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Jacob Margolis 


Cabinet Maker 


At No. 1122 Madison Avenue 
between 83rd &8 84th Streets in the City of 


NEW YORK 


Informs the ladies and gentlemen who have honored 
him with their patronage in New York, as well as out 
of town, that he will offer at public sale the Entire 
Collection of Early American Furniture gathered by 
him within the last year. 


This Sale to be held at 
The Anderson Galleries 


(orner of soth Street & Park Avenue 
in the City of New York 
WHERE THE COLLECTION WILL BE SOLD ON 


April 20th and 21st 


In the Afternoons 


AND WILL BE EXHIBITED FOR INSPECTION 
THE WEEK PREVIOUS 


HIS collection contains, among other 

pieces, fine High-Boy and chest of the 
17th century; a few unusual chairs of the 
same period; a very rare Maple Secretary- 
Desk from New Jersey, and important 
Knickerbocker Kas from Long Island; rare 
Baluster, Ladder and Fiddle-Back Chairs 
and Armchairs; Windsor Seats; a very re- 
markable Mahogany and Gilt Wood Chip- 
pendale Mirror; a fine Mahogany Low- 
Boy; a Cherry High-Boy, from upper New 
York state; fine Curly Maple High-Boy. 
An important series of swell and serpentine 
front Bureaux and Writing Desks; various 
Candlesticks; Tip-Top and Tavern Tables. 
Sheraton Sofa, and important chairs and 
tables by the renowned Duncan Phyfe, 
some of which were previously exhibited at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Also an 
interesting group of Pennsylvania Chairs, 
Settees, Tables, Etc. 


? 


M&® JACOB MARGOLIS begs to announce 
that he has himself gathered all these pieces, 
which were repaired with his own hands or in his 
own workshop. To allow his and THE ANDERSON 
GALLERIES’ patrons to examine the quality and 
condition of every piece, the entire collection will 
be on exhibition beginning 


Sunday, April Fifteenth 
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design and in the decorative treatment of rooms. Likewise merj- 
torious is the frank credit which is given to the manufacturers of 
the modern pieces pictured and to the decorators who have util. 
ized them in their compositions. Such procedure goes far toward 
encouraging a professional instead of a purely commercial atti. 
tude on the part of the manufacturer, by offering him the possi. 
bility of compensations and satisfactions not altogether measur. 
able in terms of money. It is a pleasant thing, too, now and then 
to observe the overcoming of the fear of giving so called “free ad 
vertising.” Author and publishers both are to be congratulated 
upon their hardihood in this respect. 


Cuareston. By Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2.50. 


TS is a reprinting, in 1922, of an earlier edition published by 
the Macmillan Company, in 1906. 

It is, perhaps, only to be expected that a crass Yankee, perus. 
ing a history of a Southern city, set forth by an inhabitant there. 
of, should look for traces of sectional pride of birth and station, 
These are certainly discoverable in the five hundred pages of 
Mrs. Rawenel’s history of Charleston,—a work that records, with 
scholarly care and in minutest detail, the succession of events 
from the founding of the city to its fall at the close of the Ciyil 
War. 

To the South Carolinian, Mrs. Ravenel’s account must be of 
intense and soul-stirring interest, as portraying the notable and 
patriotic deeds of his ancestors. To others, it may possibly carry 
something too strongly suggestive of a chronicle of names. Yet 
it contains a wealth of incident relative to the founding and set- 
tling of the American Colonies and to their struggle for livelihood 
and independence—all of which is peculiarly inspiring in these 
Bolshevistic days. 

Owing to such vicissitudes of Nature as earthquake, hurricane, 
and fire, and the all too frequent ravages of war, there are few 
landmarks of those early times left for the antiquarian or col- 
lector. Nevertheless, we still possess traditions—of heroic con- 
quering of well-nigh insurmountable difficulties; and, when pros- 
perity came, of customs and manners remarkable for gentle 
breeding, dignity, and charm. 

It would be a fortunate thing were it possible for such books as 
this to be more widely read and studied in the heterogeneous 
America of today. 


Carniss AND Company. By Henry St. John Cooper. London; Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. Price, six shillings. 


E Priec idl years ago a woman in a business of her own would 
not have been thought of, much less a book based on sucha 
plot. And yet, within the last year, there have been many such 
books, and there are bound to be many more. 

Rosalie, and This Freedom, have been held up as horrible ex- 
amples of the modern tendency in women to go into business, and 
have been discussed from every standpoint, good and bad. It 
will, therefore, be a welcome relief to find in Carniss and Com- 
pany a woman in business of whom nothing disagreeable may be 
said. 

Beryl Carr, Billy for short, is left alone and penniless at the 
age of nineteen. Her father, Richard Carr, a well-known con- 
noisseur of antique furniture, has left Billy in the care of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Pentbury, a relic of the Vidtorian era. Billy, young, 
pretty, tries to make the most out of the shoddy life she is forced 
to lead. Her dreams gradually weave themselves around the idea 
of owning an antique store of her own, where she may buy and 
sell “little delicate pieces of china, fine old pieces of furniture, 
brass, pewter, and copper,” and forget the horrors of Pentbury 
horsehair and antimacassars. The dream has no promise of ful- 
fillment; it is merely something to be invoked in quiet moments, 
a secret room in which to sit peacefully surrounded by sunshine. 

And then the surprise comes. Billy is left twelve hun 
pounds by an unknown benefaétor “‘to further her career. Thety 
is a cleverly sketched scene where Mrs. Pentbury plans new ree 
pets, visions a conservatory, and ingratiates herself with her 
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niece. But to no avail. The dream is now a possibility, and Billy 
hastens to its fulfillment. 

From this point on the book loses character. It ceases to be a 
sory, and becomes a scenario, with occasional lapses into tech- 
nical discussions of furniture. As a novel the book leaves much 
to be desired. As a peg on which to hang a knowledge of antiques 
it carries some justification, but Mr. Cooper has lost an unusual 
oP tunity to enlarge the general public’s knowledge of antiques. 
Itis to be hoped that some day he will approach the subject from 
her angle, and put his evidently genuine appreciation of 





anot : i ‘ 
collecting to better advantage than is to be found in Carniss and 
Company. 
Auction Notes 
CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 

NEW YORK: Tue American Art GALLERIES, 30 East 57th Street. 
April 4, 555, 7 The William Solomon collection of paintings, furniture, 
afternoons and evening bronzes, etc. 
(April 5) 
April 10, 11, 12 Antique Chinese porcelains, snuff boxes, bronzes, 

afternoons velvets, rugs from the Jaehue collection. 
April 16 Japanese prints and drawings. 

evenings 
April 17, 18 Books, manuscripts and drawings. 


afternoons and evenings 
April 24, 25; 26, 27, 28 The Benguest collection of early American and English 


afternoons furniture, silver, textiles, tapestries, etc. 
April 30 Arms and armor; stained glass. 
afternoon 
May 2 Colored sporting prints. 
evening 
Tue ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue at sgth St. 
April 2 and 3 A collection of books relating to the birds of America 
afternoons formed by Dr. Wm. C. Braislin. 
April 4 and 5 Collection of early American furniture and objects of 
afternoons art, of Mr. Henry W. Lanier. 
April 6 and 7 Collection of Oriental rugs and carpets of the late 
afternoons Vitali Mayorkas of Constantinople. 
April 9 and 10 Library of Mr. A. J. Morin of Chicago, consisting of 


afternoons and evenings first editions of modern American and English authors 
April 11, 12, 13, 14 The stock of antiques, objects.of art, furniture, etc., of 


afternoons Montague Flagg, Inc. 

April 16 and 17 Collection of books from various sources, including a 
afternoons library of Entomology. 

April 18 and 19 Collection of Chinese rugs gathered by the late John 
afternoons W. Jones. 

April 20 and 21 Early American furniture gathered by Jacob Margolis 
afternoons of New York. 

April 23 and 24 Collection of books from various sources. 
afternoons 

April 25 and 26 Valuable and interesting collection of books relating to 
afternoons America. 

April 27 and 28 Early American furniture from the collection of a New 
afternoons York amateur. 





We invite collectors and those interested in antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to visit our CHARLES 
STREET Store. They will find an especially large 
assortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 


The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork, cut 
and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked and 
Braided Rugs; Tufted and knotted Bedspreads; Hand 
woven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


— Antique Furniture and Glass 
A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, CONN. 


Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 





















Some New Arrivals 
+ 


Grecian doorway and fittings as follows:— 

Four fluted columns with carved caps, height 
with caps, g feet 4 inches. 

Door frame with door, latter 8 feet high, 42 
inches wide, with original lock and knobs and 
carved rosette panel, leaded side lights with Ve- 
netian shutters to match. 

All in excellent original condition. Price 
crated . $250.00 


Claw foot Empire sofa with cornucopia ends, 
good condition, length over all 6 feet 3 
























inches. Price reer ee 125.00 
A fine Hepplewhite card table, original con- 

dition. Price x tare . 150.00 
Half moon table. Price Pati 125.00 
Six curly maple cane-seat chairs. Price . 125.00 
Old Balboa mirror restored. Price . . 225.00 
Large picture mirror, shepherdess, picture 

45 x 21 inches. Price 55.00 






+ 
BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Phone Haymarket 0259 











Every (ollector and Lover of 
Early American Glass 


HOULD possess at least a few well selected and characteristic 
examples of the Flasks and Bottles made in our Early Ameri- 

can Glass factories. A choice Steigel flask in green, amber or ame- 
thyst. A few of the lovely “Pitkin” pattern molded flasks, found 
in a wide range of color, shape and design. A Wistarburg wine 
bottle with the owner’s name or initials blown in the circular seal 
on one side. ,A few fine examples, reflecting the best in color and 
design, from Kensington and Dyottville; Baltimore; Bridgeton 
and Hammonton, N. J.; Keene and Stoddard, N. H.; Coventry: 
and New London, Conn.; Albany and Lancaster, N. Y.; Zanes- 
ville, O.; and other Early American Factories. We can assist you 
in making such a selection. Without them a collection of Ameri- 
can Glass is Woefully Lacking. 


OUR SHOP AT 
735 Madison Avenue, New York 


T° filled with Interesting Antiques; Choice Pieces of Early Fur- 
niture, American Pottery, Sandwich Glass; including a Fine 
Assortment of Lamps in Blue, Green, Amethyst, Yellow, and other 
colors. A Lowestoft Tea Set with American Eagle Decoration. 








































Call and let us know your wants 


HELEN ANNETTE and CATHERINE SKINNER 
McKEARIN 


Send us your want list in Flasks and Bottles. 
We can supply many of them at reasonable prices. 









William K. MacKay Company 
Auctioneers & Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Te.zpuone, Congress 1593 
Collections of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 


ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





Old fashioned 


Trays 
Restored 











——— 


rion A. Greene 
eMaster Craftsman 


| 











Old 
Designs 
Reproduced 





Studio at Elmcrest 


30 Em STREET Worcester, Mass, 





ANTIQUES 


Hitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipencg, R.I. 
Telephone, East PROVIDENCE 130-R 


BR A S SES 
Old Furniture 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 


old b 


rasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (Collinsville, (Conn. 





SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NEw York STATE Roap 


20 miles west of Boston 


came FOR 
MUSEUM :: DEALER :: COLLECTOR 


Just as released by 
Some OLtp New ENGLAND Family 


J.S. METCAUCF#s 


COR. 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Ete. 


FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 








On view at all times, a large 
collection of fine 


HOOKED RUGS 


in a great variety of colors 
and designs. 

Dealers alive to the increased 
interest in hooked rugs and the 
expanding market will write for 
my list at once or ask me to ship 
on approval. 


A few very choice rugs for collectors’ 
trade only. 


L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET, Boston 

















The English Antique (ompany 


Have c 


losed all their Summer, mountain and sea- 


shore stores owing to pressure of New York business, 


and are 
town, t 


prepared to appoint agents, one only in each 
o whom goods can be sent on consignment 


during the Summer months. References required. 


Tue Encuisn Antique Company carries the 


largest 
antique 


Stock in New York City of small salable 
s, especially suited for Summer resorts. 


578 MADISON AVENUE 


New York (ity, NEY. i 
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Opp and UNUSUAL THINGS 


THINGS THAT CAN’T BE FOUND EVERYWHERE 


Maybe the very CuHair, PIECE OF PEWTER, CHINA, 
Grass, IRON oR TIN you want 


FoLLow THE TREASURE CHART 
TO A WONDERFUL OLD PANELLED HOUSE 
AN HISTORICAL GEM 


THE TOWNSEND-SWEETSER PLACE 
LYNNFIELD CENTRE, MASS. 


WHETHER YOU BUY OR NOT YOU’RE WELCOME—AND I 
KNOW YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU CAME 


Open May Oth 


SAMUEL TEMPLE 


ewe (0qQq>>—>x—o.;08%(.. ees 





6 deere Silver porringers with handles (left-hand example) 
copied from Paul Revere the younger (77375-7878) and (right- 
hand example) Jeremiah Dummer (7645-7778). The handle of 
the middle example is an original design based upon 18th cen- 


tury motifs. 
GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
79 CHESTNUT STREET se “3 “s BOSTON, MASS. 
We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 





LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and Most (omplete Stock of 
Antiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(onsisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture *e Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, Etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


Inspection cordially invited. 





ALSOP ana BISSELL 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 





The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NortH WaTER St., ACew Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 


ANTIQUES—From old New England homes; from the Continent; 
from China, Japan and the South Sea Islands — all dwell peaceably in 
my old building. Come and browse to your heart’s content. The 
atmosphere of long ago which pervades my shop will bring new joy 
and delight to your heart. 


Items of Spectal Interest 


Two Orance Coury SHELLS (rarest kind); Two Came.’s Hair SHawis, one 
stripe design, the other all over design; CrystaL Sanpwicuw Giass Lamps, 
various designs; Fan Back, S1x-sPINDLE, Winpsor Sipe Cuaire, extra high 
back, excellent turnings; Two Pairs Larce Ormotu Curtain Tie Backs, 
terminate in blue glass flower, would make beautiful light fixtures; Larce 
PaintiInc on Woop “Bark Atice Know ies” and “Nicer” among school 


of whales, 
W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


C. F: LIBBEE & Ce. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


Specialists in Early Western Travels and Voyages, Indian 
History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 

Early New England Town Histories 


and Genealogies, etc. 


Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 


Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 





Museum &F (ollectors’ Preces 


in GLASS and FURNITURE 


Some choice pieces of Sandwich glass—early, colored. Lace 
design plates, compotes, dolphin candlesticks. Several rare 
lustre pitchers, two beautiful lustre tea sets. 

Many pieces of early pine furniture—one day-bed. 


Correspondence solicited. Photographs sent on request. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 
ACCORD, -MCASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road—half way between Piymoutu and Boston 


‘es 








Paintings eArmorial 
of Arms . Decorations 
in ANTIQUE REFINED 
TUDOR OR AND Ricu 
MopERN IN 
STYLES CoLors 





HE Armorial Insignias of your ancestors can become patrician 
decorations in your home. We can depict and paint correct copies 

of all Coats of Arms — Colonial American, British and European. 
Authenticity guaranteed Write for details. 
WHEATON 
JouNn WILLIAM Jam ESON {ILLINOIS 


309 FOREST 
AVENUE 





“418 7h 








Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LowE.t, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appointment 
TeLepuone, Lowell 2780 





EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUE 


N interesting collection of old flasks and bottles ; in pewter, a co i “4 
A of flagon, two chalices and patten, also vegetable duhas, Basins, plates i Consisting 
sticks (singly and pairs) lamp, canteen, ink-stand and engraved tea set (all well erg 
historical plates of New York ; Sandwich and New England pressed glass ; whal marked); 
Stiegel pitcher ; Tucker-pitcher ; attractive glazed chintz quilt ; hoo ; © oil lamps ; 
some unusual pieces of Tole ware. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


256 LexincTon AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 2901 
NEAR 35TH STREET Spring ame 


ked rugs ; samplers; and 










Glass Brass China,(olonial Antique Furniture 


The Mohawk Antique Shop 


P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SprinG STREET, WilliamStown, Mass. 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIOURS © 
338 Cumberland Ave., PoRTLAND, Maine 





MABEL K. ROGERS 


An odd, interesting shop with a small but choice collection of Antiques 


Sewelry, Pottery and General Line 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN ST. Shop: 109 WATERMAN ST. 
PHONE ANGELL 2234 Provipence, R. I. 


On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape. 









a, 


Large assortment of 


Hiftorical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kino Street, Pottstown, Pa. 





Our HAND WROUGHT BRASSES 


For highboys, lowboys, desks, chests of draw- 
ers, etc., are perfect copies of the best origi- 
nals in detail, design, workmanship and color 
and cannot be distinguished from the genuine. 
We make, match, repair or copy anything. 
One piece or a thousand. 


WM. BALL & SONS, <ACalvern (Se) Penna. 











NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
BITTER-SWEET-SHOP 


HATHAWAY ROAD MOLLIE NYE GAMMONS 


ANTIQUES—HOOKED RUGS—DESIGNING 
TEA ROOM —SILHOUETTES CUT—GIFTS 









«Marblehead, Massachusetts 
ANTIQUES of AMERICA 


at our home on Training Field Hill 
and the Workshop of Little Harbor 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


ellie Spraque Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
All Kinds Bought and Sold 


on th 
g WESTPORT AVENUE ( Bys1n"Pest Roady NORWALK, Conn, 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 


COLONIAL HOUSE open all the year round 










HOW TO DOUBLE the 
VALUE“’ANTIQUES 


Have them Repaired by F. NOBLE CO., Repairers of Cu1na, Grass, Ivory, Etc. 
Lost Parts REPLACED. Vases MountTep INTO Lamps, 


Antiques Sold at Low Prices: Lowestort, Silver & Copper Lustre, 
F. NOBLE CO. Historical Blue = 96 LEXINGTON AVE. 
EST. 30 YEARS Telephone Madison Sq. 2304 NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 
FINE OLD INN, Built 1790 


Antique Shop in connection, also fire proof Garage 
On State Roap To Cape Cop 


JOHN BROADBENT, Fairhaven,Mass. 











AUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hookep Ruecs, Grass, Cu1na, PEWTER, FLasks 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Nyan SHOP, 13 East 8th Street, ALY. (ity 


ANDERSON and RUFLE 
Antique & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 


30 Boytston Sr. (y,72¢"",,) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 










Goulding’s Antique Shop 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap — One-HALF MILE orF STATE RoAD 





The BANDBOX SHOP 


|| Little Antique T ables 
mee (hints Chests Prints & Pewter 


LUCY ATWATER ROYCE 
33 LEWIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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cAt Salem, Mass. 


A shabby shop filled with treasures for 
the collector in search of anything old. 


Grace ATKINSON, Prop. 





ii THE WItTcH HousE Large (olleétion of Genuine Old Furniture 


EDS, $35 upwards. Card tables, $25 upwards. Bureaus, $40 upwards. 
Desks, $65 upwards. Rare stuff for the collector and simple things 
for those who wish to furnish at moderate prices. 


MELVIN D. REED 
700 WASHINGTON STREET - - SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 
Opposite Thayer Academy 





Open afternoons and by appointment. 
By artists whose 


Antique Paintings ‘Restored ae 


ing and American experience place them among the foremost 
workers in this line. No painting too torn, marred, or flaked to 


. Estimates furnished at the 
aie V. & H. STUDIO 


most moderate prices for the grade 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 Chapel Street, New Haven, (onn. 


Antique Furbiture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces 








feet. «References furnished. —70W. 55th Street New You City All Je psig Deepa it a Old 
PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES 
FRA N K G A R D N E R H A L E From the Early eo of New England Q 
_ JEWELRY ENAMELS Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 
2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 


Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets 
Copperplate Chintzes 


E. A. WIGGIN 


Opposite 
350 STATE STREET p7o4¢/ Rockingham PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 





IF YOU WANT 


Early American Glass, Old Pewter, Old Lamps and Candlesticks, Mirrors, 
Chelsea Dishes, Staffordshire, Early Glazed Pottery, Salt Glazed Pottery, Old 
Time Furniture, Bottles, Flasks, Brass and Copper Kettles, Old Cooking Utensils, 
Currier and Ives Prints, Miniatures, Jewelry, Old Bowls, Ivories, Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Candelabra. Call or Write 


§. ELIZABETH YORK—Thie Francis Nye House 


MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
On Main Road to Cape Cod. 


Fancher s (olontal § hop 


In THE Historica Otp VILLAGE or Goshen, N.Y. 
Fifty-four miles from New York City on the Trunk-line State Road 
to Buffalo you will find an excellent collection of Antiques, possibly 
not more than anywhere else but just as many and just as good. 


EveryTHING GUARANTEED 
GENUINELY OLD 


Been SELLING ANTIQUES 
SINCE IgoI 





When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
ODD OLD BITS at the SHOP of 
WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and birds from Pennsy]- 
vania :: Clay pots and mugs of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and 
flasks :: Unexpected furniture and ornaments :: Sandwich Glass. 


( Telephone: ) 
PLAZA 4339/ 





$74 Lexington Avenue New York City 


“7 F a man can write a better book or make a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he build 

his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 

path to his door.’ —Ralph Waldo Emerson. : 


F. C. POOLE, <Antigues 


BOND’S HILL, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 





Telephone, HAYMARKET 1751 M. Wesser, Manager 


New England -Antique Shop 


(Under new management) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


HOOKED RUGS A SPECIALTY 


32 CHARLES STREET s 3 BOSTON, MASS. 





ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 
RUG CERTAINTY 


Because Persia is exhausted and other sources nearly so, resulting in importers not 
receiving 1% of former supply of antiques, and BECAUSE: through foresight based 
upon consular reports, 1 own a large stock of thick antiques, including Persians, 
you are invited to know these glories by writing for new descriptive list, prices 
atthe low. Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your preferences. 1 adhere 
to your requirements and pay express on approval, thus making your final selec- 
tions free of hypnotic salesmanship. My books show that my customers invariably 
buy more than they anticipated. ' 


L. B. LAWTON 


SKANEATELES, N.Y. 








Curly Maple Settee, Curly Maple 
Bench, Curly Maple Work-table, Pine 
Hanging Corner Cupboard, Pine Chest 
on Frame, Cherry Chest of Drawers 
Cherry Dutch Desk, Cherry Queen Anne 
Desk and Secretary, High and Low Post 








“The Stepping Stone’ 


Beds, Two and Three Part Mahog- 
any Dining Tables, Carved Empire 
Work Table, Roped Legged Drop 
Leaf Table, Hepplewhite Tea Table, 
Dish Top Tip Table, Four Brace 
Back Windsor Chairs, Eight Chip- 





AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries,€? many other interesting things. 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N. H. 





9 Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of antiques. 
You exclaim at the charm of the house and its setting for the 
quaint and lovely things within. 

pendale Chairs, Six Decorated Shera- 

ton Chairs, Queen Anne Mirror, 


Hepplewhite Mirror. 
Marie Gouin Armstrong 


277 Em Street,West Haven, Conn. 
7 minutes from New Haven Station 


















WHALE OIL LAMPS AND EARLY BOTTLES 


REPRESENTATIVE collection of the pressed 
glass-lamps in use during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 


The bottles are of blown glass, and are excel- 
lent examples of the early glass worker’s art. 


These items are a very small part of my extensive stock 
which I believe to be the most complete exhibit of really 
Jine American antiques brought together in recent years. 


WILBUR H. HAGGETT 


6 North Street SaLem, Mass. 





Old 
Wrought 


lron 


Gate 


SPANISH 


Excellent 
(ondition 


THE SIZE 
Total Height 
10 ft. 
Width 
4 ft. g inches 





Likewise for Sale 


A very beautiful 
FLEMISH 
TAPESTRY 


Late 17th century 
- In perfect condition 





Write to 
GEORGE COURTRIGHT 
39 ACorth Bennett Street BOSTON 















herewith is a very 
unusual block- 
front bureau of #& 
dark cherry wood 
—all in original, 
yet perfect con- 
dition. 
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On the bureau is 
a small varied | 
group of early glass which only suggests my 
extraordinary collection of glassware. 














Just now I have several thousand pieces of 
glass in my shop—Stiegel, Pitkin, Fersey 
Sandwich, Bohemian, and pressed. There 
are hundreds of bottles; there are candle- 
sticks, lamps, goblets, in a variety of colors 
and designs, many unusual, some common. 


E.J. JOHNSON 


Wuite River JUNCTION, VERMONT 


Where trunk lines to Green Mountains 
and to Wh.te Mountains meet and cross. 





























FINE AMERICAN SHEARER SIDEBOARD :: PEAR WOOD 
In splendid condition and finish; old brasses 
(Length,67"  Depth,28" Height, 38%") 

AN UNUSUAL PAIR OF MAHOGANY KNIFE URNS 

Original interior fittings (Base, 9’; Height, 28”) About 1790 

UR third floor is devoted entirely to 
American antiques. Elsewhere in 

our building will be found original an- 
tiques—from the Renaissance to early 


Empire and Duncan Phyfe. 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
The (Colony Shop 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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161 West 72ND STREET, NEw York City 


EDITH RAND+ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Telephone, Endicott 8585 


Why not use the old lamps with your old furniture? 


We have Pair Sandwich vaseline yellow lamps 





Pair pewter lamps—single pewter lamps 


All types of lamp shades made to order 
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Sperm oil glass lamps — single and in pairs 
Astral lamps with original prisms and globes 






































aa STOWELL S |e 


Reeves | 


1807 








«Martha “ Haas 








t tne old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 
beautiful Colonial appearance. 
























RANSTEAD 
STREET 


Philadelphia 


Pa. 


OFFERS FOR 














$75 to $180 



















24 WINTER St., Boston 


+ SALE 
INEST Waltham weight-driven 

Waa ee cases, A Very 
either plain mahogany or mahogany UNIOUE 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold = 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle AMERICAN 
or Colonial brass spire. 

. WING 

Prices: CHAIR 





Miniature Banjo Ciocks 






ANSONIA - - - $12.50 up 17TH 
WattHaM - - $75.00 up CENTURY 
mn | 
“ good original | 
1Q2 o 
Fewelers for over 100 years 973 condition ‘| 


WALLACE NUTTING 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


R. NUTTING will buy the following articles: 

A very heavy Brewster Chair (a light one 

would not be considered); very unusual American 
iron hinges or latches; a little chest-on-frame; a 


ALL THE ABOVE MUST BE AMERICAN 


‘table containing balls on the feet. 








OF THE 
























court cupboard with the upper portion splayed; 
a six back chair; a carved spoon rack; a cabinet 
of oak with drawers inside the doors; a gate-leg 















































Telephone 167 
Important 


Announcement 


of our Antique Sale by 
Public Auction 


TO BE HELD IN OUR 


Spacious Art Mics 
THurspbay, April 26, 1923 


At 11 o'clock, in 


Historical Trenton 
G aswel half way between the great 


Founded 1889 





cities of New York and Philadelphia, in 
the very midst of the most historical places 
in America stands the City of Trenton. To the 
south lies Bordentown, where is still to be seen 
the Bonaparte Mansion. To the northeast, and 
on the Lincoln Highway, is the town of Prince- 
ton, noted for its university, with buildings 
unique in architecture and arrangement. Going 
west, up the Delaware River, one comes to 
Washington’s Crossing, where that illustrious 
American crossed to give fight to the Hessians 
in the battle which was the turning point in the 
war for independence. Even this street on which 
we do business is rich in memories of that event- 
ful time, for a few feet from here the Red Coats 
who were making merry went down to defeat. 
It was in these historic surroundings that the 
pioneer Dutch, English and Scotch craftsmen 
settled and plied their trades in woods, metals, 
paintings and pottery. We are continually un- 
earthing many rare specimens of these early 
days. At present we have some very old High- 
boys, Queen Anne chairs in splendid condition, 
a Dutch clock nearly 300 years old, quaint old 
Bookcases, some fine Candelabra, Cup plates, 
old books and magazines and many choice 
antique pieces in gold and silver. 


g 3 
Reid’s Art Galleries 
27-29 AG. Warren Street 


32-34 (hancery Lane 
TRENTON # NEW JERSEY 


H. M. Rein, Proprietor and Auctioneer 











WILLIAM W. ; 
M. S. SIMCOE, SPRAGUE 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, Rogqoy 


_§ We decorate chairs and ty, f 
- regild mirrors, paint dials pa 
cand glass panels for clocks and mirry, 


A.WILLIAMS _ 


62 Ossininc Roap, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N y 


Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 
SHIP cA(oDELS 


AisTorica (CHIntz 
EARLY AMERICAN 


+s Paintings, Prints and Pottery %& 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 


Y* Old’ Curios. 
(urtostty Shop 
: (Occupies an entire building) 
Genuine ANTIQUES, OxpD Gass, CuINA, Suawis 
AND Rucs, Potrery, FURNITURE 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. Drawings submitted. Open year round 


Joun C.Grauam, 17 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 














New England's Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookep Rucs WasHep, REPAIRED 
AND WoveEN 


STEPHENS, Spodectalist 


gio NortH SHore Roap, Revere, Mass, 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 












Antique Furniture and Furnishings 


for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps, 
pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 MAIN STREET EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ANTIQUES 


We buy antiques of all kinds—OLD GOLD, SILVER, BROKEN 
JEWELRY anp DIAMONDS 
Parcel post packages paid for on same day received. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. Established 1866 PHILA. PA. _ 








JOS. E. DORAN, eAntigues 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Main Hicuway Between Hotyoxe anv Nortuampron Phone, Holyoke 82 
Specials—Pair Hepplewhite shield back chairs. Small block front 
bureau and butterfly-table in original condition. Highboys, desks, tables 
and chairs in great variety, and many choice pieces to select from. 


Fine line of bottles, lamps, glassware, etc. Photos sent om request. 
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205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 


Marerta: Oak 






T o(onnoisseurs I offer: 


Expert judgment: based upon twenty years 
of experience in the handling of authentic an- 
tiques, numbering among my clients public 
museums and private collectors of the first 
rank. 


. Good taste: My stock, rigorously edited, of 


early American furniture, china, glass, silver, 
etc., expresses in an unusual degree the best 
taste of the periods. 


Integrity: 1 offer satisfactory guarantees as 
to authenticity. I carry no reproduétions, 
reconstructions or revamped pieces; no Vic- 
torian nor Empire pieces; nor any near-antiques 
whatsoever. 


. Values: My prices can not be matched by 


metropolitan or suburban dealers less favorably 
situated. 


Accessibility: My shop is on the Boston 
Post Road, just beyond Norwalk, Conu., about 
40 miles out of New York. 


BERNSTEIN 
eAuthentic Antiques 


One of a PaiR of Facobean (ourt (upboards 
FROM THE L, R. CARLEY COLLECTION 





Dimensions: Length, 51"; Height, 48’; Depth, 22” 








Decoration: Carving and Intarsia 


We Have in Our Shop 


many common useful pieces, a considerable 





number of fine pieces and a few rare ones. 






Our goods are genuine and our prices— 
quality considered—are reasonable. 







cAt present we have on hand a 





GRANDMOTHERS’ CLocK 

Two WINbsorR SETTEES 

A SHERATON SOFA 

A CHIPPENDALE Mirror (°) inch) 


and some really fine Giass and CHINA 
e 


Correspondence regarding these pieces, and others in a 
remarkably varied collection, is invited. We will be glad to 
have you call when you are in the neighborhood because we 
know that you will be charmed with our Shop & Tea Room. 


Co 
The WessTeR PLace ANTIQUE SHOP 
& Tra Room 


on the Daniel Webster Highway a¢ FrankKi1n, NEw Hampsuire. 
























Crypve C. Brown, Proprietor © 








exceptional pair of Jacobean Court 
Cupboards of English oak, decorated 
with carving and intarsia. 

The two cupboards vary slightly in 
minor details. Yet in measurement they 
are identical, and constitute a perfectly 
matched pair. 

Each is 51 inches long, by 48 inches high, 
by 22 inches deep:—dimensions which 
may enable their comfortable use in a 
single large room. 

These cupboards were imported from 
England some years ago. It is doubtful that 
their equal is to be found today in any mar- 
ket. Their condition is excellent and their 
color and quality are quite beyond criticism. 


[ ‘exceptional pa herewith is one of an 


















To be seen at 
11g West Main STREET 


Waterbury * (onnecticut 
R. W. HADDON 













WANTED 


HORSE PICTURES. Paintings of early American 
horses, preferably signed E. Troye. No. 281. 


MRS. FRANK CASE, Hotel Algonquin, New York 
City, wants early American antiques absolutely in 
their first condition and unchanged, particularly 
interested in old wing chairs. All pieces must be 
thoroughly identified, with full descriptions, photo- 
graphs, and whenever possible, personal examina- 
tion. 


ANYTHING PRINTED in or relating to Boston and 
Cambridge—pamphlets; books; pictures; acts; laws; 
resolves; papers; handbills; letters, and anything of 
this nature that is old, odd, or curious. Send for 
Want List. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL TILES, white, inlaid with colors; 
ornamental center and border; American flag in 
each corner. Would like two or three. No. 282. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, New 
York City. 


JOB LOTS of old books; pamphlets; newspapers; 
almanacs; broadsides; letters and documents; 
prints, etc. C. W. Uncer, Pottsville, Pa. 


BLUE DOLPHINS; butterfly table; writing arm- 
chair. No. 288. 


COLLECTOR WISHES TO EXCHANGE Sand- 
wich plates; cup-plates and salt cellars for pink 
lustre cups and saucers or plates. No. 284. 


MARKED PIECES of early Engiish porcelains; 
Worcester; Chelsea; Derby, etc. Marion CLARKE, 
127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN, mythological or historical 
figures; Staffordshire pottery printed with Ameri- 
can views in dark blue. Marion CiarkE, 127 Cam- 
bridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MEZZOTINTS, early American historical characters, 
full particulars. Marion CiarkeE, 127 Cambridge 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Write what you have 
to offer; also early American 3-mold glass, so-called 
“quilted and ribbed pattern,” especially in any 
color other than clear white; also Bennington pot- 
tery. Send descriptions and prices to Georce S. 
McKearwn, Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tions, Travels; also, printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Caartes F. Heartman, Metuchen, 
N. J. 

HISTORICAL DARK..BLUE-PLATTERS of San- 
dusky and Columbus (Ohio), Detroit (Mich.), 
Louisville (Ky.), B. and O. railroad plates; copper, 
silver, and pink lustre. J. M. HENDERSON, 1711 Oak 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture, banjo clocks, 
glass, historical flasks, chintz, samplers, racing 
prints, anything antique. KaTHERINE WILLIs, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES ON IVORY, painted 
by early American artists; old miniature lockets and 
frames; oil painted portraits done in America 
between 1720 and 1830; crayon or small circular 
engraved portraits by St. Memin. Good prices for 
good examples. Full description and price to 
Freperick J. WuirTeE, 30 Webster Place, Brookline, 
Mass. Phone Brookline 6645—W, between 6 and 9 
p- m. 

AN OLD ROSE POINT LACE WEDDING VEIL, 
rare design, in good condition to cover head and 
reach to end of spreading train. Also rose point 
flouncing. Send photographs and measurements to 
Harriett Bryant Storck, New Milford, Conn. 



























































































































WROUGHT IRON. All sorts of good Colonial designs 


wanted; send full descriptions and prices to Haur 
Moon Force, Ruby, New York. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED mahogany in|a; 
clock, name E. Taber, Roxbury, Be pb: 
Mr. E. Reed, moon dial. No. 293. by 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS; guns and pistols of every 


description. Also antique clocks and watches with 
complicated mechanism. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 








FOR, SALE 


CARVER, sometimes called Pilgrim armchair, doable 
row of spindles in back, extra top rail turned See 
Wallace Nutting’s book on Pilgrim Furniture: 
restored condition, size of legs, 234 inches in a 
cumference. No. 292. = 

TWO COURTING MIRRORS in original boar 
very fine condition, privately owned. No, 290, = 








FAN-BACK WINDSOR CHAIRS, set of eight side 


and two armchairs, painted black, excellent condi- 
tion, similar to one on page 166, Nutting’s 4meri- 
can Windsors, $250 for set; also Windsor settee, 
6 feet 8 inches long, seat one board twenty inches 
wide, $250. Mrs. Watiis E. Howe, 56 Keene 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


MAHOGANY BANJO CLOCK, old Chariot pidurs 
in excellent condition, brass ornaments, good tim 
keeper. Privately owned. No. 291. é 

PAISLEY SHAWLS; mirrors; Staffordshire, whi 
and gold tea set; furniture, and general line. Karte 
Pierce Tuaver, The Odd Shop, 154 Commercial 
Street, Weymouth, Mass. 








FLEMISH HIGH-BACK dining-room chairs, ten 


side, two arm, light walnut with cane seats and 
cane back, walnut panel down center of back, with 
inlaid ivory figure, cabriole legs, elaborately carved 
crest and stretcher, imported from Hanover in 
1884, probably 200 years old, $3,000 for the set. 
Photographs and further information on request. 
Mrs. Wattis E. Howe, 56 Keene Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





WALNUT CHOIR STALL made in Rome of old 


wood, reproduction of one in Sienna Cathedral; 
also footstool, and old crimson velvet cushion for 
stall, very suitable for church use, $100; photo- 
graphs. Mrs. Wattis E. Howe, 56 Keene Street, 
Providence, R. I. 





CHARLES II CHAIR, elaborately carved oak ‘side- 


chair, cane pane! in back, cane seat, pineapple 
finials, crest of two small figures riding a dolphin. 
$125; photographs on request. Mrs. Watuis E, 
Howe, 56 Keene Street, Providence, R. I. 





SET OF THREE PIECES of mahogany French Em- 


pire with ormolu mounts and bear paw feet; from a 
house in Charleston, S. C., consisting of beautiful 
armoire or wardrobe with closets at ends, drawers, 
and trays; bureau; night table with cupboard; all in 
perfect condition, $200 for set; photographs. Mrs. 
Wauus E. Howe, 56 Keene Street, Providence, 
vos 





PEMBROKE TABLE, drop-leaf, three feet long, 


very old cherry, never stained, cross stretchers, 
original brass handle; maple drop-leaf oval duck- 
foot dining-room table in the rough, partly curly, 
$75, photograph. Mrs. Wa tis E. Howe, 56 Keene 
Street, Providence, R. I. 





CABINET, white mahogany, finest inlaid work, rare 


design; height forty-two inches, width sixty-six 
inches; no legs. GALLoway, 1001 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HANDSOME OLD CHEST of drawers; dressing 


table; four-post bed, with box spring mattress; 
curly maple, mahogany and cherry combined; 
photographs on request. Mrs. Howarp C. MItter, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





PRINTS; set of four Prodigal Son in original pine 


frames. No. 283. 





OVERLAY TOILET BOTTLES, amethyst glass 


ink, historical cup-plates, Sandwich goblets, plates 
and salts; paper weights. Mrs. Crarx’s Suop, 
8th Street, New Bedford, Mass. 





EARLY PINE COURT CUPBOARD; several mir- 


rors; two bell seated rush chairs, with bamboo 
turnings; fine hanging cupboard. No. 294. 





A CARVED PINEAPPILE MAHOGANY BED and 


bureau, both in original condition. The Witch 
House 310% Essex Street, Salem, Mass. Grace 
ATKINSON, Prop. 








CARVER’S TRAVELS, 1789; Gass’s Fournal, 1807; 


Weem's Lite of Washington, 1833; Nicholas Nickle- 
by, 2 vols. Amer. Ed. 1842, illustrated by Phiz; 


several Godey’s Lady’s Books; other old books and 
antiques. P. E. Ricnarpson, 12 So. Main Street, 


Concord, N. H. 





PAIR WINDSOR CHAIRS, owned by Dankl 
Webster; wing chair; Chippendale card table; large 
engraved Sheffield tray; Sheffield candelabra and 
sticks; Chippendale corner chair. Dororuy Lovisg 
Brown, Boscawen, N. H., The Kettle & Crane 
The Daniel Webster Homestead. 


I RESTORE all kinds of antiques; paint old pidures 
for mirrors on clocks; old trays, etc. Many old pat- 
terns for reproduction. H. C. Piymourn, 56 Newell 
Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


AN ANTIQUE BUSINESS SHOP stocked to the 
door. Nothing but sickness would ever cause me to 
sell. Known from coast to coast. Not a sore Spot in 
my trade. My customers are same as forty years 
ago. One chance in a million for you. I must do 
business with a business man. No. 289. 


TWO MILLVILLE GLASS canes; one Barley sugar, 
one candy; one large early American decalcomania 
vase, original condition (perfect); one set of old 
Sheffield steel knives and forks, perfect condition 
(signed); one set pewter dolls’ dishes. Katuerive 
M. WELLs, 837 Eastwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

TWO MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE chairs, all 
original, splendid condition; similar to No. 151, 
page 185, Lockwood; photos on request, $200, 
No. 285. 


MAHOGANY FOLDING Enmpire table, finely 
carved pillar and claw, brass inlaid, photo, if de- 
sired. No. 286. 


MAPLE TENT BED; high chest; dolls’ four poster; 
chintz; linen sheets; Sandwich glass; bell flower 
creamers. No. 287. 

PAIR DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS; cup-plates, 
yellow and white Sandwich glass; bed spread; 
pressed glass finger bowls. R. F. Mason, 767 Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


FRAMED TINTYPE of Abraham Lincoln; perfed, 
$35. Lowestoft platter, lemon peel finish, 12x15, 
in perfe& condition, garland of flowers on border, 
bouquets of flowers in center, $55. Mrs, CLEMENTS, 
17 East 8th Street, New York City. 


PAIR PERFECT YELLOW dolphin candlesticks; 
Maid of the Mist cup-plate; United States Hotel 
plate; by Tams, Anderson and Tams; colored 
prints, framed, of first seven presidents of the 
United States by Kellogg; one yellow, one purple 
whale oil, both perfeét. Dorotuy O. Scuusart, 
Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 

SHIP PICTURES and ship models accurately copied 
for Marine Museums, Model makers, and Collec: 
tors. A. Ciive Epwarps, Box 511, Salem, Mass. 


CURLY MAPLE DESK, width 36”, very eatly 
ball feet; small rare old settee with charming 4u- 
thenticated carving dating back prior to 1630; 
Pennsylvania bridal chest, three drawersy ¢ 
brasses, $30; set of three tall cut and engraved wine 
bottles, silver-plated holder, grape design, 
and very handsome, $16. KaTHARINE WILLS, a7 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

A COLLECTION OF 100 different early American 
paintings on glass, including many rarities; a8@ 
only. C. W. Uncer, Pottsville, Pa. 
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DUTCH COLONIAL furnished 
Be pate 171, two hours, New York, on State 
Road to Albany, 27 acres woodland, orchard, gar- 
den, brook, pond, old mill, barn, garage. Ideal tea 
sant or motor inn. Particulars address M. GRUEN- 
nc, 28 Grove Street, New York City. Spring 6795. 
ww . . 
COLLECTORS. Fine old flint musket, 
eet fowling piece (latter Barnett, Minories, 
London), both early 1800, both perfect; with 
original ramrods, 4 guineas each; three flint holster 
pistols, by Egg, Richards and Hadley, respectively, 
about 130 years, faultless order, 3 guineas each; 
some other old English firearms; family collection. 
FiavcaTE, 24 Prebend Gardens, Chiswick, London, 


England. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE; Stiegel glass; pewter; 
china; Hopf violin; lace; chintz; paintings. Epiru 
Bruen, Antiques, Madison, N. J. Telephone 3-R. 
ENGLISH WALNUT corner cupboard, glass doors, 
brought from Virginia many years ago; also a few 
eces china and glass. Mrs. H. F. Fow te, 6 Ware 
Hall, Cambridge Mass. Tel. 2245-J University. 














prisms on hand. Boxien’s Antique Curiosity 
SHop, 80 Munroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 

THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur 
who knows more than 200 antique shops and 
places of antique interest within a radius of 150 
miles of Boston; rates and dates open on request. 
Joun E. Suttivan, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester. 
Tel. Dorchester g003-R. 


MAPLE LOW-POST BED ail carved, other early 
maple pieces including a duck-foot highboy; an- 
tique glass; china, etc. Hartow & How ann, 282 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOUIS XIV BUREAU, walnut veneer pattern, 
very handsome ormulu mounts, gray marble top; 
always in same family; photograph. Mrs. WaLLis 
E. Howe, 56 Keene Street, Providence, R. I. 

QUEENE ANNE SECRETARY, 1720, Italian wal- 
nut, original brasses, secret compartment; and 
chair, originally brought by family from England. 
GerorceE Bupp, 8 Westview Road, Lowell, Mass. 

















GRANDFATHER CLOCK, Makers Nolan and 
Curtis, Boston, moon and calendar dial, hand- 
somely pierced hands, mahogany case, richly 
carved, $100; fine Sheraton curly maple chest 
drawers, $65; beautiful Sevres vase 28 inches 
high, royal blue painted court scenes, $50; pink 
lustre sugar bowl, $5; English, Bohemian, Jersey, 
Sandwich glass; compotes; salts; cup-plates; 
flasks; paper weights. (Dealers welcome.) KERNS 
Art Suop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN PRESSED AND BLOWN GLASS; 
bottles; cup-plates; furniture. Know of some rare 
pieces of Stiegel, Wistarburg and Sandwich to be 
sold to settle an eState. Sara M. Sanpers, Alpine 
Road, Closter, New Jersey. Four miles north of 
Englewood. 

TEN PIECE EARLY INDIAN FIGURE KNOB 
GLASS SET; pine pieces; many secretaries; col- 
lection slant top desks; highboys; maple pieces; 
Sunburst flip glass; field bed; bottles; lamps; blue 
top opal dolphin candlesticks; swell front bureaus; 
serpentine front bureau; clocks; booklet. My.xss’ 
AnTIQvE Suop, Burlington, Vermont. 











PRISMS, BOBECHES (with hook for prisms), in 
crystal, sapphire, blue amber, annagreen, ame- 
thyst, purple, red; star prisms, Colonial English 


PAIR OF CHELSEA vases, perfect condition, date 
1779; Crown Derby tea set; silver mug, London 
1764. No. 295. 





AN EXCELLENT OIL PAINTING (portrait) by 
J. S. Coprey. Photos to interested enquirers. 
No. 296. 
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COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Tue CotLectors’ GUIDE appears each month. Insertion in it is given to all regular display advertisers in ANTIQUES 
without additional charge. Non-advertising dealers may have name and address inserted at a charge of $2.00 per month, 
provided six insertions are paid for in advance. Write the advertising department for further information. 





CALIFORNIA 

*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 

Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP & BISSELL, Main St., Farmington. 

*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 

*D), A, BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 

*THE BAND BOX (Lucy A. Royce), 33 Lewis St., 
Hartford. 

*4, E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 

*4. H. EATON, Collinsville—Brasses. 

‘NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9g Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 

*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 

*MRS. L. A. VERNON, 12 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich. 

ILLINOIS 

‘LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicayo. 

‘LYON AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 

‘JOHN W. JAMESON, 311 W. Forest Ave., Whea= 
ton. 

MAINE 

*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 

Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

"ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge—Repairers and general line. 

*BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bedford. 

— aa ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 

owell. 

‘BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, ¢9 Beacon St., Boston. 

BROOKS REED GALLERY, INC., 19 Arlington 

: St., Boston. 

R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs, 

MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 

EMMA A, CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 


‘LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 


rugs, 

JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke. 
EORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
~Antique jewelry and silver. 


ULDING’s ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 


*MARION A. GREENE, 30 Elm St., Worcester— 
Restoring and reproducing of lacquered trays. 
*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 
*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Sq., Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 
*E. M. HOWE CO., 62 North Main St., Ipswich. 
*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 
*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 
*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land. 
*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles St., Boston. 
*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Audétioneers and Appraisers. 
*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 
*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 32 Charles 
St., Boston 
*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Consultant on Early American Furniture. 
*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis St., Boston. 
*F, C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 
LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton St., Lowell— 
General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington St., South 
Braintree—General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston. 
*SPRIGING & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill and 
Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, gto North Shore Road, Re- 
vere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury. 
“WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 
*A, STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
Salem. 
*SAMUEL TEMPLE, Lynnfield Centre. 








M. L. WALKER, 151 Berkeley Street, Boston— 
General line and paintings. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St., 
Greenfield—General line. 
*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 
*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough —Tea room 
and general line. 

MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 

KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP (Mrs Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 

*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE BAND BOX, Franklin Place, at Hobart 
Avenue—General line. 
WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 


NEW YORK 
BURNS ANTIQUE SHOP, Sutphin Rd. and Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. I.—General line and jewelry. 
*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 
HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee—General line. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 
*N. G. & K.S. McKEARIN, 735 Madison Ave., New 
York. 
*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 
*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., New York. 
*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 256 Lexington Ave. 
New York City. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 
*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th St., N. Y. 
*NYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., New York City. 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., N. Y. 
*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave., 
Pelham. 
*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 
*V. & H. STUDIO, 78 West 55th St., N. ¥.—Re- 
storing of antique paintings. 








“$195 h 














*A. WILLIAMS, 62 fa. Oeilslne Road, Pleasantville. 

*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

*KATHERINE WILLis, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
ii 


OHIO 
GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland—Interior Decorator, Antiques, Ob- 
jects of Art. 
*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Walnut St., 


Cincinnati. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern.—Brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
W.W. CARVER, Ivyland—Restorer and Refinisher. 
Renews rush bottoms in chairs. 





WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co.—General line. 
*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South Eleventh 
St., Phila. 
DAVIS B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 
*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St., 
Phila. 
*PHILA. ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut St., Phila. 
*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St., 
Phila. 
A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—Gen- 
eral line. 
*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 
RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn Highway, 
Myerstown—General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow St., 
East Providence—Antique glassware, china. 





*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock reps 


*MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Watterman x 


dence. 
VERMONT 


*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction, = 
*THE EVERETT ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 § 


ooski Ave., Burlington. 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
J. J. HECK & CO., 427% Tenth St.,N.W.— 


jewelry; general line. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St, 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 
Ave., N.W.—Furniture, curios, objects of 


ENGLAND 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Ch 








BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
and Parts for Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
Movements: 


G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHO 


eAmerican Furniture, Pewter 
Brasses, (locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





E. M. HOWE CO. 


62 NORTH MAIN STREET IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Early cAmerican Furniture 


SERPENTINE AND SWELL-FRonT Bureaus Curry Map.Le 
Cuest on Frame :: HEPPLEWHITE CarD TABLES, mahog- 
any, with inlay Satinwoop Sewinc TaBLe :: Earty 
WINDsoR AND BANISTER-BACK Cualrs, Etc. 


W hen in Los Angeles, (ahfornta 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


At 2904-06 Los Feiz BouLevarp 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Li 


Welcomes Visitors, (ollecors, Dealers 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORA’ 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture « Brass 
Antiques Restored 


GENERAL LINE oF ANTIQUES 
APPRAISER 


The EVERETT ANTIQUE SH 
Open all Year Round 
W. C. EVERETT, Proprietor 


161 South Winooski Avenue Bur incton, VER 
Puone, 1746-J 


Residence, 170 Kine 
Back of Strong Theai 





YESTERDAY & 


N interesting series of rare old 
views of New York fifty vears 
ago. Seventy-two black and white 
pictures, twenty-six in colors.. Size, 


TODAY iz OLD 
NEW YO RK @sSe@~- 9x12, cloth binding. Price, $5.00. 
VALENTINE’S MANUAL 


By Publishers 
Henry Cotiins Brown 1s East gots Street, NEW YORK 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York 
Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, Chit 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East EicutH STREET — 


STUYVES. 





WILLIAM B. MCCARTHY 
ANTIQUES 
30 Ho.zis Street, Boston 


Telephone, BEACH 4517 


GENUINE OLD 








Objets ad’. 
me. €. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street 


Laces 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


H arTForD, Con 
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The Wild Geese are Flying North! 


Spring 1s Here! Summer 1s (oming! 
WV rns your Summer Home is a simple camp in the wooded mountains, or a 


modest cottage, of, say 20 rooms or more, down by the sea; or “just a little old 
farmhouse” by the roadside, restored in true colonial style, retaining the simplicity 
and sentiment of the early days, 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


can help you with its furnishings, giving it the old-time atmosphere and charm, such as: 


3 peabbeigs decorated wooden Bencues for porch, hall or under the apple tree, $25 
? to $50 each; Corner cupboards, early pine or maple, $35 to $75; Sets of decorated 
Hooxep Rucs chairs, $50 and up; Rush-bottom chairs; Stretcher tables, pine, maple and walnut; Water 
HE only rug _ benches, pewter dressers or “‘kists”; Pewter for table service, porringers, plates, bowls, etc.; 
for the country Maple pieces, bureaus, beds, chairs and tables, desks, secretary, Pennsylvania bridal 
home, from $10.00 chests; Woodboxes which are also a settle by the fireplace; Decorated trays (for a bit of 
to $35.00. color); Fireplace furnishings: Andirons, cranes, broilers, wafer and waffle irons, warming- 
? pans (be sure and have one of these), brass kettles, copper kettles, etc. 
We have hundreds of other items. Send for booklet. 


KATHERINE WILLIS 
272 Hitisipe Avenues, JAMAICA, Long Island, NEW YORK 


20 minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 





eA ntiques 


Our Spring List of 


Mirrors, Furniture 
Sandwich Glass 


Hooked ‘Rugs 
Pewter, Brass, (opper 
—- Textiles 


Selected from our present Stock will be mailed promptly to you on request 


KATHERINE N. LoRING Wayland, Mass. 
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San Domingo Mahogany 


and Satinwood 


Tue Early American secretaire 
shown here was made in the 
latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The wood is San 
Domingo mahogany inlaid with 
satinwood. The original brasses 
are still on. 

The Sheraton influence is 
clearly shown in the fashioning 
of this piece. A very unusual 
feature is the under stretcher, 
seldom found on desks of this 
type. The flutings on the legs 
are particularly fine. 


The top has a Tambour 
shuttle front which encloses 
pigeonholes and drawers. An 
oblique flap turns down when 
wanted to form the writing 
table. 


This is but one of the many 
interesting pieces of furniture 
on display on our third floor. 
We also have a fine showing of 
old glass, silver, and tapestries. 


Correspondence with collec- 
tors and museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


© 7923, S.. C. & L. Co, 


Boston, Massachusetts 





LULL 




















